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“That’s one thing you needn’t worry about, Mrs. Brown” 


No gratitude is perhaps more touching or 
genuine than that of a bereaved family 
upon finding that one financial burden 
has been lifted from their shoulders—by 
your foresight in protecting Personal 
Loans by insurance—by the father’s fore- 
sight in dealing with a bank that offers 
such a service. 


Connecticut General Personal Loan In- 
surance provides automatically for the 
cancelation of the loan in case of the 
borrower’s death, thus protecting his 
family, the co-signer and the bank. 


You see, when your husband took out his loan 
with us he was automatically covered by our 
Personal Loan Insurance plan —at his death 


the loan was paid by our insurance company.” 


Connecticut General helps you tell this 
story to the people in your community 
by supplying folders and newspaper mats 
for your own advertising. A new booklet 
entitled “Creating New Business through 
Insured Personal Loans” tells of the 
features and operation of the entire plan. 
Send for your copy today. 


Connecticut General 
FOR ALL FORMS OF PERSONAL INSURANCE 
Connecticut General also provides life, accident 


and sickness insurance and retirement annuities 
on both group and individual plans. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


Tue ‘TREND. Business is watching for definite signs of a 


turn for the better but the main trend of activity is still some- 


what unfavorable. The threat of inflation is once more a 
psychological factor and promises to become more and more 
important. 

There are some favorable developments, if one looks for 
them, but in the opinion of 6 out of 7 business leaders can- 
vassed in a checkup by BANKING, the trend is either down or 
stationary. The exact ratio is, 15 per cent report an upward 
tendency, 26 per cent see little change, and 59 per cent say 
that their respective businesses show an adverse trend. The 
South fares a little better than other sections in the pro- 
portion of favorable reports, but otherwise the relative per- 
centages are surprisingly uniform as between various parts 
of the country and different economic groups. 

Some Basis FOR Optimism. On the other hand, a consider- 
able degree of hope prevails in all quarters that basic recov- 
ery will get under way during the Spring season. There is 
general agreement that cooperation between Government, 
labor and business is an absolute necessity of the situation. 

MarkING Time. Meanwhile, business waits for Congress 
and Congress waits for the executive branch and the latter 
waits for both business and Congress. The waiting process 
permeates the whole business outlook. Steel waits for a re- 
sumption of demand from the automobile manufacturers, 
from the railways, from the building field and from the ship- 
building industry. The automobile business is waiting for an 
expected Spring demand for cars and the railways are wait- 
ing for various things to happen, including an increase in 
traffic rates. A building boom waits on a great many develop- 
ments, not the least important of which is the public ac- 
ceptance in some form of pre-fabricated houses. 

STEEL AND Suips. If the new housing program enjoys any 
degree of success it will result in an increased demand for 
structural steel. According to the American Steel Institute, 
4 tons of iron and steel go into the construction and equip- 
ment of a small house costing about $4,000 and the present 
cost of such steel at the mills is approximately $172. Taking 
a'l factors into consideration, and judging from a long range 
outlook, it would seem that the prospects for the steel busi- 
ness are better than they have been, even during the period 
preceding the rise which began two years ago. 

The shipbuilding industry seems assured of a period of 
considerable activity, both in connection with the enlarge- 
ment of the merchant marine and in extensive naval 
construction. 

Prospective deals for new war vessels and other armament, 
together with contracts for merchant ships, are going to keep 
the shipyards of the United States busy for years to come. 
The industry is now operating at approximately 85 per cent 
of capacity. 

The iron and steel industry is expected to spend a con- 
siderable sum on plant improvement, and extensions of the 
utilities, also, will be a source of large expenditures if they 
can be assured of fair treatment in the matter of Govern- 
ment competition. 

RECOVERY OR REFORM. Business is still waiting for con- 
crete evidence of friendliness in Washington. One disturbing 
factor is a feeling that the Government is somewhat disposed 
lo try and ride out the depression, on the assumption that 
recovery can be achieved without sacrificing any detail of 
the various reform movements. 
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Labor remains an uncertain item, although there is some 
indication that labor leaders are inclined to be more reason- 
able than a year ago. Declining industrial profits and a low- 
ering of the price level, together with increasing unemploy- 
ment, have been powerful influences in that direction. 

Signs are not wanting that business, in some respects, is 
better than reports indicate. At the beginning of February, 
for example, public works and utility construction contracts 
were closed amounting to more than twice the total of the 
same period last year. Similar contracts by private engineer- 
ing concerns were also above last year’s records. These activi- 
ties will require the purchasing of supplies in a large amount 
and the orders do not yet appear in any of the statistical 
reports. 

Retail inventories are thought to be near the level of a year 
ago, partly as a result of price cuts and partly owing to spe- 
cial sales. Stocks in some lines are already short and any 
material increase in consumer demand will lead to prompt 
and extensive buying. 

DIFFERENT FROM PREVIOUS DeEpREsSION. Superficially 
this depression seems to bear little resemblance to its prede- 
cessor. The banks and uncertainty about their stability 
were a central factor in 1930 and 1931 in precipitating the 
final stages of the depression. Today the banks, despite 
rather meager earnings, are in a strong position and able to 
finance a recovery movement of wide proportions. But in one 
respect there is a fundamental likeness between the two de- 
pressions which must be noted in any effort to gauge the 
duration of the present difficulties. This resemblance is 
chiefly in the fact that widespread doubt existed in 1930 and 
1931, just as it does today, about the ability of the Govern- 
ment to handle the situation effectively and decisively. 

By some means the authorities must contrive to eliminate 
this lack of confidence before any real, lasting improvement 
can take place. At present there seems to be almost com- 
plete disagreement as to what to do. The suggested steps 
range all the way from further interference with natural 
processes and the freedom of individual enterprise, to com- 
plete 18th century laissez-faire. 

BANKING AND CREDIT. Little change in the banking situa- 
tion can be expected until there is change in the business 
trend. Easy money seems assured for an indefinite period, 
insofar as it depends on action by the Government. Any ex- 
pectation, however, that the cure for this depression lies in 
the direction of low interest rates seems ill founded. A de- 
pression that started during a period of extremely easy 
money is hardly likely to be responsive to easy money 
treatment. 

Efforts to find some way to stimulate the movement of 
private capital into industry, particularly “small business,” 
may be productive of much good. Various projects whereby 
Government agencies will lend to small borrowers are being 
considered but the experience of the Federal Reserve banks 
in recent years with loans to industry does not promise 
much success. 

There is no doubt that a serious problem exists in the 
shortage of working capital in concerns of moderate size. 
This situation has been brought about largely by the Gov- 
ernment’s tax policies and by conditions which discourage 
both private capital and private enterprise from assuming 
risks. 


R. Kusns 


“My boy will have every advantage” 
—but will he? 


COLLEGE? —this boy’s dad has a college all picked out 
for him: ‘Yes sir, my boy is going to have every advantage!” 
Ah, but will he? Only if his dad is one father in a hun- 
dred. Only if his dad has come to realize these two facts: 
For every parent who will succeed in giving his child 
“every advantage,” ninety-nine will fail. And for virtually 
every failure there will be one tragic reason—the neglect to 
provide now for the cost of a proper education later. 

Can you say, right now—“‘T’ll have the money to send 
my child to college when the time comes?” 

You can say it. You can have your child’s complete 
college expenses in hand on the day that he matriculates 
—by setting aside as little as 53 cents a day. An Investors 
Syndicate representative can show you how. 

If you are blessed with even a modest earning power 
—and have ten or fifteen earning years before you—you 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
Living Protection...everyman's road 
to financial security 


can have the money for a lot of things you’ve dreamed 
of having. Enough to start a business of your own, to 
have that dreamed-of “‘place in the country,” to enjoy 
financial independence in your later years. 


Through the Investors Syndicate plan of Living Pro- 
tection you can have $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or more— 
merely by setting aside a part of your earnings persistently. 


Back of this plan is an institution which for nearly 
half a century has enjoyed the endorsement of authori- 
ties in sound finance. An institution which has met every 
obligation on time, when due. 


Let an Investors Syndicate representative show you 
how simple and sound this plan is. Ask him to see you. 
And in behalf of your own future, write Investors Syn- 
dicate, Dept. B-83, Minneapolis, Minn., for a copy of 
an enlightening booklet—A New Plan of Life. 


Investors Syndicate agency offices 

in 200 leading cities, including: 
New York?+ - 
Chicago 
St.Louis - 


New Haven - 
Birmingham Dallas 
Seattle - 
Vancouver* 


Kansas City 


Toronto * Montreal * 


Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh - Cleveland 
Detroit 
San Francisco 


tOffice Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co. 
*Office Investors Svndicate, Ltd., Canada ; 
These companies are affiliates of Investors Syndicate 
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NEW BOOKS 


Banking Before the Great Debt 


WO Philadelphia bankers sit at the head table on 
[Bessise's book page this month. One was prominent 

in the formative years of the Republic; the other, vari- 
ously distinguished in a later day, was governor of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank from 1920 to 1936. 
The first is the subject of the biography Thomas Willing and 
the First American Financial System, by Burton A. Konkle 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, $3). The second banker, 
George W. Norris, is the author of Ended Episodes (John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, $2.50), a pleasant book of 
reminiscence. 

Mr. Konkle’s story of the merchant who was “economic 
father of his country ”’ is offered as the first life-sized picture 
of a man whom the history books have neglected, partly, as 
the biographer points out, because his genius was “not pic- 
turesque or sensational.” Thomas Willing’s services, however, 
were nevertheless of inestimable value. Associate of Robert 
Morris and James Wilson, he helped organize the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank which aided the colonial cause in critical 1780, 
and which, in the next year, mothered the Bank of North 
America. Willing was the first president of that institution. 
He was also first president of the Bank of the United States, 
and, among other public services, was mayor of Phila- 
delphia and a signer of the Declaration. His services to our 
national finances in the revolutionary and formative period 
were many and important. They are competently recon- 
structed in this book wherein the history of the man and of 
his times is carefully correlated. 

Mr. Norris’ book sketches many interesting incidents and 
colorful personalities encountered during a busy life. News- 
paper man, lawyer, public official, and finally banker, he was 
well equipped to tell a good story, and that is just what he 
did. Many prominent people and events appear in these 
pages. By way of epilogue Mr. Norris has something to say 
about banks and bankers. His conception of the profession’s 
proper function is that “‘it should be the servant and not the 
master of business,”’ and he is certain that 99 out of every 
100 bankers hold the same view. Owen Wister wrote the in- 
troduction to this enjoyable book. 


BANKING IN YANKEELAND 


IN The Massachusetts-First National Bank of Boston 1784- 
1934, by N. S. B. Gras (Harvard University Press, $5), we 
have the story of a metropolitan commercial bank’s develop- 
ment during 150 years. “Through the whole gamut of New 
England’s economic experience,” Professor Gras reminds, 
“the bank . . . has had its part to play. The weight of the 
bank has varied from time to time, but its periods of leader- 
ship, especially 1784-1811 and again from 1903 to the pres- 
ent, have been vitally important.” Incidentally, Thomas 
Willing had a role in the establishment of the old bank, for 
it was to him, as head of the Bank of North America, that 
the Bostonians wrote asking suggestions on how to start a 


bank of their own. 
A most interesting and valuable feature of this book is the 


reproduction in full of many historical records and operating 
statistics pertaining to the bank from 1784 to 1865. The 
author is professor of business history at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


A BC of Municipal Bonds. By Louis S. Lebenthal. (Har- 
per, New York, $1.50.) A praiseworthy and successful at- 
tempt to make a specialized division of finance intelligible to 
the layman, although the city official and the junior bond 
salesman will find the text informative. Much of the material 
is presented in narrative form. 

International Raw Commodity Price Control. (National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, $3.50.) 
Dr. Robert F. Martin, of the Board’s research staff, here 
reports on a study of attempts made in the last 17 years by 
government and groups to control prices of nine commodities. 
For each effort the story is “one of temporary success, 
followed by failure and collapse; reorganization; a shorter 
period of success followed by another collapse.” 

1937 Railroad Chart. By Robert A. Burrows, Pittsburgh. 
($2.) An ingenius device showing detailed comparative data 
on the inter-relation, consolidation and capitalization of the 
principal American railroads as of November 1, 1937. It is 
a manual in chart form, covering 53 principal companies. 

Living Trusts. By Gilbert T. Stephenson. (F. S. Crofts & 
Company, New York, $4.) This is the second edition. Mr. 
Stephenson, an authority on trust subjects and Director of 
Trust Research, Graduate School of Banking, has revised 
and enlarged his text to cover major changes in living and 
insurance trusts which have occurred since the first edition 
was published in 1926. Information on taxes and on forms of 
life insurance trust agreements has been brought up to date. 
The useful appendices and forms have also been revised. 

The Social Security Act in Operation. By Birchard E. 
Wyatt and William H. Wandel. (Graphic Arts Press, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.) With the collaboration of Dr. W. L. 
Schurz, chief of training, Social Security Board, the authors 
explain what the Act is and how it works. The book is in- 
tended as “a practical guide to the Federal and Federal- 
State social security programs.” Dr. Wyatt is associated 
with the Board as acting chief technical adviser, office of 
the actuary, and Dr. Wandel as senior technical adviser, 
bureau of unemployment. 

Better Bank Management. By Marshall C. Corns (Bankers 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, $1). 
The author outlines a working plan for putting into effect 
definite management policies. Cost analysis, budgeting, 
investments, and personnel are among the subjects covered. 

United States Master Tax Guide 1938. Distributed by the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh and bearing 
the copyright of Commerce Clearing House, Inc., this paper- 
bound text is a complete reference book on Federal tax 
matters. Its very useful contents include tax rate tables, 
tax calendar, and information about the various taxes. 
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WISHFUL 
THINKING 


Too often in the management of a bank’s 
bond account, the wish is father to the 
thought. Too often the investment com- 
mittee continues to hope that their bonds 
will “come back” long after their values 
have been permanently impaired. Too often 
the conclusion that low-grade bonds will 
“come back” is fathered by the hope of 
avoiding loss rather than by the investment 
facts in the case. 


Merely to keep informed on all the events 
—political, monetary and economic—that 
influence bond values today is more than 
a one-man job. To gather and interpret 
these facts without the bias of wishful 
thinking and to arrive at a realistic 
appraisal of values is a burden which no 
one bank officer should be expected to 
shoulder alone. 


Successful management of your bank’s 
bond account demands the facilities, man- 


power and organized knowledge of a large 
group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge dispassion- 
ately how it will affect the value of the 
bonds you hold. 


That is why, when your bank subscribes 
to Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service, a 
group of mature investment specialists will 
be watching every factor affecting your 
portfolio. Literally keeping their eyes on 
the economic world, these men will be alert 
for weaknesses in old investments, con- 
stantly searching for attractive new invest- 
ments. And to make this service practical, a 
Personal Counsellor will apply the findings 
of Moody’s Staff to your specific require- 
ments, helping you to achieve the most in 
income, liquidity and safety. 


Your inquiry for complete information 
involves no obligation and will be held in 
confidence. 


Moopby’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 Broadway, New York City 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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4 forum of comment and 
correspondence 


Reciprocity 


ROJECTORS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
trade agreement are quite 
as hopeful of a successful outcome of the 
negotiations now in progress as they 
have been but they are now face to face 
with the realities of a difficult situation. 
It has been realized from the beginning 
that a worth while agreement with 
Great Britain involves some modifica- 
tion of the present agreement between 
Canada and the home Government 
under imperial preference. Some modi- 
fication of the Australian agreement 
with the government at London also 
may be necessary. Apparently both 
Ottawa and Canberra are willing but it 
now appears that opposition in Canada 
may force an election. 

It is quite possible, of course, that the 
prospective agreement between London 
and Washington may also involve new 
concessions from the United States to 
Canada which will alter the aspect of 
things. 


Bank Draft Service 


Mr. H. T. Sine 
Commonwealth Bank 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Sine: 

It was interesting to read in the February 
1938 issue of BANKING our suggestion 


MINUTE 


under the heading of “A Nationwide 
Service.” Without having made any 
previous arrangement, I have often issued 
this bank’s drafts on banks in the United 
States and forwarded confirmations and 
reimbursements, in the manner you sug- 
gest. In every case, the transaction carried 
through with complete satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

E. B. DurHAM 

Manager 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Windsor, Ontario 


Cuban Bonds 


THE BEST INDICATION that prospects 
for the restoration of the $80,000,000 of 
Cuban public works bonds held in this 
country to reasonable health, now 
formally assured by action of the gov- 
ernment at Havana, is the fact that an 
increasing demand for the securities is 
developing in Cuba itself. Revenues for 
the payment of the service on the bonds 
have been more than ample for the pur- 
pose but have been diverted. 


Banks in Law Practice 


Tue District Court OF THE Dis- 
TRICT OF CoLuMBIA has absolved the 
American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington of the charge of practic- 
ing law. The trust company’s charter 
from Congress authorizes it to act as 
administrator, executor, trustee, guard- 
ian “and in similar capacities” and 
the court held that while as a corpora- 
tion it could not practice law it could 


When Your Customers Go To 


ITALY 


@ You can save them 10%... and more, by selling them Tourist 
lire checks. 100 lire now cost only $4.75. 


You can increase your profit . . . because your revenue is 
larger than from ordinary travelers’ checks or letters of credit. 


Tourist lire checks are instantly available through the 
nearest district office of the American Express Company . . . 
Compagnia Italiana Turismo (C.LT.), or all Italian Banks. 

This year, Italy expects to entertain more travelers than 


ever before. That can mean increased profits for you . . . by 


selling Tourist lire. 


Write for complete information on Italy’s Tourist lire . . . 
and how you can profit by this great travel vear. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
626 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ITALIAN NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF EXCHANGE 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRustT Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $65,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C. 1. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable at any of 
our 225 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed upon request. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Hiow this new 


Night Transit Service 


can help 4" 


Night scene at the Buffalo airport 


ew MARINE TRUST COMPANY’S new night transit service can 


be helpful through unusually prompt presentation and equally 


prompt return of cash items throughout the major part of New York 
State. Items sent during the day which reach us in time to be forwarded 
by the night transit department will be presented the next day in most 


of the important centers of New York State. 


We have arrangements with correspondents throughout the United States 


so that we can offer you the speedy handling of items in these sections. 


Write for more detailed information on this new night transit service. 


155 trains and 16 planes in and out of Buffalo put the Marine in close contact 


with the major portion of New York State and other sections of the United States. 


MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ordinarily, as a business corporation 
carrying out functions authorized by its 
charter, employ its own salaried mem. 
bers of the bar. The court ruled that so 
long as the company confines its prac- 
tices to the purposes for which it was 
chartered and so long as the fees paid 
for such services are not collected from 
customers to be paid into the treasury 
of the corporation or charged against 
the salaries of the attorneys, the trust 
company may continue to handle es- 
tates and kindred matters. The suit 
against the trust company was brought 
by a committee representing the Bar 
Association of the District. 


Request from Changsha 


To the Editor: 

Owing to Japan’s military occupation of 
Peiping, we have recently established an office 
in the interior. We have started collecting books 
and journals in order to meet the intellectual 
needs of Chinese scholars in this hour of dis- 
tress. As many of our universities and scientific 
institutions have been ruthlessly and deliber- 
ately destroyed by Japanese militarists, the 
need for Western literature is most urgent. We 
are in need of American books and periodicals 
of all kinds, old or new, especially standard 
works in various fields. 

Cognizant of your intellectual sympathy for 
China, we hope you will find it possible to send 
us the following: 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 
1908 to date. 

The International Exchange Service of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., 
will be glad to receive packages from you 
to forward to China after the conclusion of the 
undeclared war. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your valu- 
able assistance, 

T. L. Yuan 

Acting Director, Changsha Office 
National Library of Peiping 
Changsha, Hunan, China 


Land For Sale 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
and its agencies have a lot of real estate 
for sale. As of January 1 the amount held 
included $142,209,989 in farm lands 
and $436,844,875 in city homes, not to 
mention various minor items marking 
an all told value of $579,860,351. 


ill Trade Follow the Loan? 


Tue British GOVERNMENT has re- 
moved the ban upon the flotation of 
foreign loans in the London market 
which it imposed a year or so ago. The 
understanding among investment bank- 
ers in this country is that London 
proposes to carry out a carefully con- 
trolled expansion of foreign lending, es- 
pecially in those countries where trade 
follows the loan. 

A peculiarity of the situation is that 
about one-third of a £10,000,000 3% 
per cent Canadian conversion loan 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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change and shape the course of man’s 


“Unforeseen events... 


When The Maryland went to Manayunk 


Indian summer, a perfect day in October, 1898, with a drowsy 
autumn sun bathing the little factory town of Manayunk, 
suburb of Philadelphia. Streets crowded with curious onlook- 
ers, come to town for Saturday afternoon. Horses tied to hitch- 
ing rails, nose-deep in feed bags. A lazy canal boat sawing at 
its hawsers. 

From a shed two men push one of those new-fangled 
“horseless wagons” —for a test run with her inventor at the 
wheel. After interminable tinkering, they start the engine, 
mount the seat and move triumphantly, if awkwardly, along 
the street. Cheers mix with the struggle of drivers hanging to 
the bridles of startled teams. 


A hundred feet—and the thing stops dead. Nothing will start it. 
Crestfallen, the passengers return on foot — pushing. “Better 
get a horse,” someone calls. But the crowning insult comes 
from a barge mule—a “Hee-haw” of raucous derision. 

On that occasion—40 years ago—The Maryland wrote its first 
automobile policy, one of the first ever issued to protect a 
car owner against liability to others. Since it started business 
March 1, 1898, The Maryland has paid more than $80,000,000 
in claim settlements on automobile policies, and in this, its 


40th anniversary year, is a leader in accident prevention and 
safety work. 


THE MARYLARD 


MARYLAND _CASUAL TY “COMPANY: BALTIMORE 
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Commercial Gredit Company 


Baltimore 


Twenty Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 
AS OF DEGEMBER 31, 1937 


ASSETS Summary of Operations 


Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Not $155,015,564.40 ne 
Motor Notes and Acceptances... .......... Gross Operating Income... . . $ 33.966.634.46 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes me 57,795,609.16 Sundry Income:...............0- 700,218.37 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables 33,893,956.19  307,445,885.89 $ 34,666,852.83 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable. . . . er 740,537.05 Operating Expenses: 
Officers, Employes and Agents 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit Salaries, Commissions and special 
Repossessions in Companies" een at depreciated values: Taxes (except Federal Income and - 
$ 145,112.22 Undistributed Profits) ........ 787,025.19 
—- ~o Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Investments: 912,635.55 
Sundry Marketable Securities at book value (market value Net Income before Interest and © 
Investment Securities held by. American Credit Indemnity Interest and Discount iene 3.781.604.7 
Company of New York, at market value.............. 4,775,710.42 5,190,645.55 Reserve for Federal Income Taxes... __2,916,609.59 
Deferred Charges: Net Income from Operations . $ 14,020,947.16 
Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc...................... $ 1,103,024.37 Less Net Income for Minority 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense ............... 820,288.00 —-1,923,312.37 Interests. 4,844.55 
Net Income on Capital Stocks of 
$343,678,697.91 Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un- 
distributed Profits.............. 422,983.50 
Net Income credited toSurplus.....  $ 13,593,119.11 


LIABILITIES 
Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88) . 


1937 1936 


$171 786,655.88 Interest and Discount Charges— 


Credit Balances of Manufacturers and eine oie held whe After Federal Surtax on Undis- 
Factoring Subsidiaries is $ 2,164,214.51 tributed Profits: 
Sundry, including Accruals, Federal and other Taxes 6,123,728.72 8,287,943.23 Net Income per share on 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
234% Debentures due 1942... $ 35,000,000.00 


ferred Stock outstanding at end 
FllL.46 $97.84 


Dividend Requirements on 414%; 


30,000,000.00 —_65,000,000.00 of period... . 


Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 


ferred Stock outstanding at end 
Contingent Reserves: of period—Timesearned...... 26.20 23.02 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are collected. $ 6,054,633.01 Net Income per share on Common 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves............ 6,268 ,432.59 12,323,065.60 Stock, including scrip, outstand- 


ing at end of period. .......... $7.09 $6.07 


Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies 


$ 5,226,991.37 Analysis of Earned Surplus 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- Net Income credited toSurplus.....  $ 13,593,119.11 
serves required by Insurance Regulations, plus Voluntary 
ES 1,122,606.64 turned to Earned Surplus. ...... 41,828.22 

Deferred Income and Charges (unearned)... ............. 15,121 ,208.85 21,470,806.86 $ 13,634.947.33 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Less dividends paid in cash on: 
Minority Interests (Common Stock and Surplus 


44%% Cumulative Convertible 


Preferred Stock, $100 par ‘value Common a ($4 and $1.50 rn 
23,656.5 

499,646 shares authorized—121,948 shares outstanding 


designated as: 
44% Cumulative Convertible. . . . 


Transferred to reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities to market value 
(American Credit Indemnity Com- 


sve 12,194,800.00 


Common Stock, $10 par value: of N. = 
i $ wri 359,825.2 
(3,000,000 shares authorized—1,840,900 full shares and il 658.95 
let Surplus Credit for period...... 2,258,288.3% 
nga Earned Surplus Balance, of 
16,047,640.70 34,012,134.57 _64,671,542.57 period...... 13,789,352.32 


$343. 678,697: 


Earned Surplus Balance, end. of period $ 16,047,640.70 


Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
their credit losses. Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring™ service, under 
which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance™ 
whioh reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. The Company specializes in time payment 
financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature. 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6) the first instance by the State Banking vestment in real estate. He thinks the 

and Insurance Commissioner to com- institutions concerned should liquidate 

offered in London at 98% late in Janu- pel the Massachusetts company to alter their holdings at present values in order 
ary was not taken by the investing its loan policy. to free the market. Real estate holdings 
‘bli 938,200 being left in — of 23 Manhattan savings banks in- 
public, some £2, Should Liquidate 


the hands of the underwriters. Actually creased between 1932 and 1936 by 364 
investors absorbed only about half the A. N. GitreRMAN, New York realty per cent while their total resources in- 


loan, since the Canadian Government expert, believes that savings banks and creased only 3 per cent and their depos- 
took a large slice of it for its sinking insurance and trust companies must dis- its by 6 per cent. 

funds. What the British Government pose of the large amount of real estate “There is no use in continuing to 
can hope to do in trade extension by a_ they now have on hand before there can refuse to face the fact that properties 
resumption of foreign lending when at- be any movement for the renewal of in- were over-mortgaged and over-valued 
tractive securities of its chief Dominion __ 
move slowly is a little puzzling. At all 
events the outlook does not appear 
dazzling. 


No Rent Increases 


A SuRVEY BY THE MORTGAGE BANK- 
ers AssocraTion of America discloses 
that a majority of the members of that 
organization believe that there will be 
no rise in city rents during the current 
year. Sixty-five per cent of the members 
in 68 cities expect no increase in rents 
on single family houses, 64 per cent ex- 
pect no rise in apartment rentals and 
77 per cent expect no increase in office 
charges. Expectations of continued low 
rents were strongest in the far western, 
mountain and southern states. Eastern 
bankers were not so positive. 


New Book 
on Consumer Credit 


To the Editor: 

May I have your permission to quote the table 
“Personal Finance Department Census” ap- 
pearing on page 28 of your November 1937 
issue in an article written by Mr. Rolf Nugent? 

I shall use it, with credit, in a college text-book 
on consumer credit, which is being written by 
Westerfield of Yale, Sutcliff of Boston, Patter- 
son of Pennsylvania, Coulter of New Hamp- 
shire, Neilson, Manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of Canada, and myself, and being 
edited by C. O. Hardy of the Brookings 
Institution. 

I hope that you will be able to extend this 
privilege. 


RAYMOND RODGERS 


School of Commerce, : SHE SAYS AND 
Accounts and Finance 


New York University 
New York City 


THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone operator is 
known to all who use the telephone. 
To the little old lady in the shawl, the man in the big house 


on the hill, or a tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 


Advance Interest 


Tue Supreme Court at Trenton, | 
New Jersey, has decided that an in-| 
surance company has the right to charge | 
advance interest on policy loans made | 
by a Massachusetts company. The | The Bell System appreciates your patronage and tries to 
decision applies directly to loans which deserve it. In everything that concerns telephone service, we 
the court held were made under the | hope you can say: “They’re nice people to do business with.” 
laws of Massachusetts but the Court 
expressed doubt that such loans offended | 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4% 


the laws of New Jersey since “banks | Fi % 


had charged a like interest rate since 
earliest times.” The suit was brought in | 
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To be right, entails a “hundred 
and one” details in producing a 
bank check. The paper must 
measure up. The lettering must 
be well balanced and attractive 
— the press work must be flaw- 
less — the perforating accurate 
— the margins even — the bind- 
ing perfect. The De Luxe or- 
ganization is schooled to do 
things in this manner. 


ELMKE 


CHECK PRINTERS /WC., 


Lithographers and Printers 
PLANTS AT 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
ST. PAUL 


OF BANK MERCHANDISING 


To the Editor: 


in the late 1920’s,” he adds. ‘“‘And there 
is no use in keeping these properties 
tied up at overvalued levels. Liquida- 
tion on the basis of their true worth 
today would allow real estate a better 
chance for a healthy, honest recovery.” 


Youngest Reader? 


The other evening when it was bedtime for 


our little 4-year-old daughter we found her in | 


the study very deeply interested in an article 
in the December 1935 issue of BANKING. She 
pretended to be sufficiently absorbed as not to 
notice us, so we got out our reflectors and 


| camera and went to work. I am enclosing a 


print resulting from our effort. We used this 
picture on our Christmas cards this year. 

Let me assure you that the information and 
timely articles on financial and economic sub- 
jects as contained in BANKING are indispensable 
to us. 


C. W. ANDERSON 
Cashier 
City State Bank 
Madrid, Iowa 
To the little girl and her dad, 
BANKING sends hearty good wishes. It 
is encouraging to know that our useful- 
ness extends even to keeping one bed- 
time at bay. 
Incidentally, it is also good to know 
that Mr. Anderson keeps his old copies 
close at hand. 


Instalment Sales 


THE INSTALMENT SALES SITUATION 
is again worrying some authorities who 
believe that the situation needs to be 
watched very closely. Malcolm L. Mer- 
riam, chief of the instalment credit 
division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, states that reported 
instalment selling last year reached a 
total of $4,950,000,000 or about 10 per 
cent above the volume of the previous 
year but 24 per cent below the volume 
of 1929. However, instalment debt out- 
standing at the end of 1937 amounted 
to $2,861,000,000 or only slightly below 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


The Factor speaks: 


In China no structure 
of importance, until 
very recently, was built 
without consulting a 
geomancer — or, ag 
they call him in 
Chinese, Fung Sui Sey 
Sang. The geomancer 
decides precisely the 
location of the building, the soil upon which 


its foundations shall rest, and the point of 
the compass that it shall face. To reach these 


conclusions he has recourse to elaborate 
paraphernalia, the chance disposal of which 
determines his findings. Modern engineering 
methods substitute scientific knowledge for 
chance and guess-work. In like manner the 
modern Factor, with his intimate knowledge 


of credits backed by his own experience and 


financial responsibility, eliminates guess. 
work from the medium-sized business by 
absorbing credit losses and re-enforcing cash 
working funds. He does this without expan- 
sion of capital structure, division of control, 
or interference with management. 


“THE FACTOR” on request. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


| 225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
1938 
| 


Founded concurrently with the 
first constitutional Workmen's 
Compensation Law, Employ- 
ers Mutual has gained pre- 
eminence in that field through 
aggressive service and _ strict 
adherence to principles of fair 
play. Its policyholders profit 
through reduced premiums and 
uninterrupted production. You 
will be interested in the facts. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 

Branch offices in the principal 


cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 
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YOU CAN 


“BANK” 


ON THE OWNER 


OF A MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTOR 


Sg with the ability and the will to 
figure out his operations on a profit basis is 
a business man, and a good business risk. The 
farmer who chooses the new Massey-Harris 
Twin Power Tractor is tractor wise. By dividing 
the list price of the tractor by its maximum 
horsepower, he has found that the new Massey- 
Harris Twin Power Tractor gives him big tractor 
performance with small tractor economy. Offi- 
cial tests prove that other tractors in the same 
price class cost from 23% to 45% more per belt 
horsepower. 

This lower-cost power means that he will get 
a better return on his investment—get his work 
done in less time, with less labor and fuel. He 
will net more profit. 


Back of the Massey-Harris Tractor is a manu- 


GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
March 1938 


facturer with nearly a century of experience in 
building quality farm implements—a big, re- 
sponsible, conservative company that selects its 
dealers carefully—an organization that has de- 
veloped many of the most important tractor 
improvements of all time—builds tractors that 
give better service, at lower cost for more years. 

It has always been Massey-Harris’ policy to 
encourage close co-operation between Banker 
and Dealer in the financing of local farm equip- 
ment sales. Therefore, may we suggest that you 
send for literature covering the new Twin Power 
Tractors. A better understanding of these 
tractors will be helpful when a Massey-Harris 
Dealer next introduces to you a better class of 
risk—the farmer who chooses Massey-Harris 
equipment, 


ore 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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They play with fire 
and. make it pay 


When you buy an electric fan, oil 
heater, roofing material, fire extin- 


guisher or any one of thousands of 


commodities that bear the label “Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories Inspected,” 
you are assured that fire and accident 
hazards inherent in the object have 
been reduced to a minimum. 


To obtain this coveted approval, man- 


ufacturers themselves submit their 
devices and materials to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, where expert engineers 
test and retest to see how much abuse 
the products can stand. With chemi- 
cals, gases and high explosives... 
temperatures of 3000°F above to 320°F 
below ... pressures to 550,000 pounds 


. electric currents to 100,000 volts, 


12 


A flaming match tossed into a cauldron in which two gallons of gasoline 


are floated on water! Can you imagine a more stubborn blaze? The 


214-gallon “foam” type extinguisher being tested must smother the roar- 


ing fire completely to win the approval of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


these trouble-finders “play with fire” 
. . . to prevent fire and accident! 


Just what is Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies? It is a non-profit institution with 
test plants at Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco, founded by the leading 
capital stock* fire insurance compa- 
nies. This great public safety service is 
but one of the many ways capital 


stock company fire insurance helps to 
make human life and property safer. 


You benefit not only as a citizen but 
also as a policyholder, for reduced 
fire losses mean lower insurance costs 
... The last thirty years have heen 
marked by a consistent reduction of 
the rates for capital stock company 
fire insurance. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 
provides sound protection at a pre-determined cost, without 
risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its promise is backed 
not merely by legal reserves but by capital stock and a sur- 


plus accumulated to meet both normal expected losses and 


those that are abnormal and uncertain . . 


. even extreme 


losses due to conflagrations. Its system of operating through 


competent Local Agents assures prompt personal service 


to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - 


85 John Street, New York 


National organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies + Established 1866 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


that at the end of 1929 and much higher | 
than that of 1936. He made the point 
that the slowing up in payment of in- 
stalment debt in a period of business 
decline such as that in the closing 
months of last year serves to retard 
buying in succeeding periods like the 
nt. Merchants are urged to reg- 
ylate the volume of instalment selling 


so as to maintain an even level of busi- 


ness. 


All for $3 
To the Editor: 


Acopy of the circular which you are using for 
your subscription drive for BANKING this year 
has just come to my desk and I want to com- 
pliment you on an excellent piece of work. I 


cannot recall having seen a more forceful selling 
message for our publication. 

By breaking down the whole year’s contents 
in terms of space allocated to specific subjects 


you not only increase considerably the field of 
interest for prospective subscribers, but afford 
as well a graphic illustration of the exceptional 
amount of banking information obtainable for 
three dollars. 
Unless I miss my guess this circular letter 
will prove to be a good business getter. 
Russet G. Smita 
Vice-president and cashier 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 
San Francisco, California 


Writer on F.H.A. 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived by George R. Smith, cashier, 
Commercial National Bank, Demopolis, 
Alabama. Mr. Smith has contributed 
frequent articles to BANKING on the 
subject of F.H.A. loans. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Just,a line to congratulate you on your re- 
cent article, in the current number of BANK- 
ING, and to tell you that this article has re- 
ceived notice and very complimentary com- 
ments from officials of the Washington office, 
Federal Housing Administration. We all ap- 
preciate your continued interest in F.H.A., 
and the assistance which you have rendered us 
in selling F.H.A. to the bankers of America. 

I hope you will feel free to continue to call on 
us when we can be of service, either as under- 
writers or collaborating with you on future 
articles for BANKING. 

Robert Jemison, Jr. 
State Director 
F.H.A. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cotton 


THERE ARE SOME PECULIAR FEA- 
TURES of the cotton situation. At the 
beginning of February the New York 
Exchange held only about 100 bales of 
American grown cotton as compared 
with from 100,000 to 200,000 bales it 
often has had on hand. At the same 
lime, however, it held a little over 8,000 
bales of the staple from Brazil, Russia, 
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ELECTRICITY 
is advertised not by what 
it is, but by what it does. 


The importance of the 
great public service ren- 
dered by banks is some- 
times overlooked in the 
study of an impressive 
statement of assets and 
liabilities. 


Weare appreciative of the 
fact that it is the facilities 
here made available to the 
advantage of our many 
correspondents that have 
made this a great bank. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus. . . . $30,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC. 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles: 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning: 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Unusual liquidity is noted 
in Millers National 72nd 
annual statement in the 
fact that 82.8% of its total 
assets is convertible into 
cash on short notice. 


With total assets of $6,- 
367, 827.08 against $3,070,- 
947.79 of actual liabilities, 
Millers National main- 
tains a ratio of $2.07 to 
every dollar of liability, 
identifying the company 
as one of the strongest in 
the fire insurance field. 


An excellent company—ask your broker 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


HOME OFFICE - CHICAGO 


A TRIP TO 


Fi of all, reserve 
eel your room at the 
hotel best suited to your 
convenience and purpose 
when in Washington—the 
modern, downtown, Wil- 
lard, “The Residence of 
Presidents.” 


Now spending half a million 
making the Willard Hotel Wash- 
ington's newest in equipment 
and comfort. . . Write for FREE 
Book, “How to Spend a Day 
or a Week in Washington.” 


Neg 
WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 


China, Peru, India and Egypt. Foreign 
cotton is being shipped to this country 
in increasing quantities and it is thought 
that Brazil may send as much as 
100,000 bales this year if present price 
differentials continue. Such is the result 
of artificial price levels in this country. 


**Methods and Operations” 


To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed reading the “Methods and 
Operations” department in the current number 
of BANKING, which I have just received. I am 
particularly interested in the first article “Pr. 
moting Staff Efficiency” in that I have been 
making a little survey of employee’s manuals 
in recent months. The idea set forth by “—N.” 
is more nearly like what I think would fit our 
Bank than anything that I have been able to 
find. 

HERBERT W. 
Assistant Cashier 

First State Bank of Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Thank You 


To the Editor: 

For some time now we have been noticing 
with a great deal of interest the many new fea- 
tures that have been incorporated in BANKING, 
all of which we think have been a decided im- 
provement in the magazine. We just wanted to 
tell you how much we enjoy reading BANKING 
these days. 

J. Lewe LaFrerty 
Assistant Vice-President 

The Fort Worth National Bank 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Legislation 


A TAX REVISION ACT, the compro- 
mise farm aid measure, naval expan- 


| sion, a mild anti-bank-holding-com- 
| pany Act, a measure to provide capital 


for small business and a modified Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill are fair 


1 certainties, in the order named, at the 
| session of Congress. The fate of the 
| wage and hour bill is uncertain; so also 


anti-trust legislation, railway rehabili- 


| tation and further S. E. C. legislation. 
! Few leaders in Congress expect any- 
| thing beyond this program and the 
| routine appropriation legislation. 


| Credit Policy 


FEDERAL RESERVE AUTHORITIES in- 
dicate that rumors of impending changes 
in the credit policies of the Reserve 
Board are just rumors and nothing 
more. Money is about as easy as It cam 
be and there is certainly no reason for 
tightening credit at the present time. 
Any material change in credit would 
more likely come from _ inflationary 
measures resulting from an unexpected 
large increase in unemployment and 
consequent increase in relief or in am 
unexpected continuation of the current 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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SHEER LUCK SAVED 
OUR RECORDS FROM 
GOING UP IN SMOKE 


Read what one bank learned 
about its daytime fire risk 


ROM an eastern city, one banker 
writes ... 


“One afternoon fire broke out in our com- 

mercial department. There wasn’t time to 

wheel our firetrap ledger trays back to the 

vault. Fortunately the blaze spread in the 

opposite direction. 
H] “That narrow escape from heavy loss—in 

= Vis Mil Mh money and banking prestige—convinced us 
a that we needed fire protection for records 


all day long as well as at night.” 


2-HOUR fire protection at point of use. 


Two great developments in one! This 
Remington Rand Safe Ledger Tray provides 
certified 2-hour fire protection at point-of- 


. _use, plus the greatest filing range ever 
Up comes insert tray to proper posting 
height as operator opens cover. When tray 
is closed, the drawerhead overlaps the outer forms 5” to 21” wide . . . accommodates insert 


wall construction to form a watershed. trays of any special size. Opens easily from 


offered in a fire-insulated tray. Handles 


front or back. Locks automatically when 
cover is snapped shut . . . with “watershed” 
protection over outer walls. 


1-HOUR fire protection in new check-file desk. 


Are your customers’ cancelled checks completely protected from 
loss? This new 1938 model check-file desk is designed so that 
checks can’t slip under the top or down between the sides. 
Unique top is telescoping to provide larger sorting area. Built to 
house the maximum number of checks—either length-wise or 
cross-wise in minimum space this unit is low enough so that it 
does not interfere with the carriage of the accounting machine. 
Certified for one-hour against fire. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-13 

465 Washington Street 

Buffalo, N. 

Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
the Safe Ledger Tray. 


Name.... 


Firm Name... . 


OK: from Remington Rand 
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Can a Safe Loan be 
made on Past Due 
Accounts 7? 


Can your commercial loans be perfectly safe unless the 
manufacturers’ or merchants’ receivables are likewise safe? 


If your customer is protected by Credit Insurance, you 
do not have to scrutinize, or question, or concern yourself 
about the condition of his open accounts—how many are 
past due, or even hopeless. 


You are assured that receivables are worth 100 cents or 
the dollar — that potential credit losses are adequately 
covered. Moreover, protection for the bank may be writ- 
ten into the credit insurance policy — the proceeds made 
payable to your institution. 


Many banks advise borrowers to insure their credits; 
some banks insist that they do so, as a measure of protec- 
tion to borrower and lender, alike. 


Any American Credit representative will gladly show 
you why it is desirable to follow theexample of other bank- 
ers, who incorporate in their financial statement blanks, 
the question: ‘‘Do you carry Credit Insurance?” 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


7€ A New Book for Bankers Who 
Make Commercial Loans. . . 


Analyses of commercial loans from the 
banker’s standpoint, facts, figures, and case 
histories of credit losses are features of our 
new book: “‘An Exposition of Credit Insur- 
ance with Relation to Commercial Banking.” 
Write for a free copy. 


NOT HOW BUT HOW SAPS 


Soundness and Stability First 


HAS BEEN OUR AIM 


FOR OVAR 100 YEARS 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Established 1835 A New England Agency Company 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


business recession necessitating, in the 
opinion of Administration authorities 
a new shot of spending virus. At present 
there is no prospect that any such Course 
will be considered necessary. 


Reader’s Interest 


To the Editor: 

I read the current issue of BANkrnc last 
night with some thoroughness. Perhaps yoy 
will like to know what interested me. ’ 
Page 3—A Word on Public Relations 

(I was attracted to the Bank Library, of 

which I am going to get a copy.) 
Page 15—Social Security Tax Burden 
Page 20—Can Professors Teach Bankers? 
Page 23—Investing for Price Stability 
Page 26—The Growth of Personal Lending 
Page 27—The Investment Counsellor 
Page 28—-Management Experience Chart 

(This was of exceptional interest) 

Page 31—England’s Cheap Money Problems 

(Of exceptional interest) 

The picture pages are always of interest, 
especially the one about automatic tellers and 
that about banking abroad. There are also a 
number of interesting items in the Methods and 
Operations Sections, especially the one, “Pro- 
moting Staff Efficiency”’. 

The Digest in the back continues to be of in- 
terest here and there. I like it better as you have 
it, bound as part of the magazine, instead of 
inserted loosely. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Personnel Officer 

The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia 


Brazilian Exchange 


THE EXCHANGE SITUATION IN BRAZIL 
has so improved that the Bank of Brazil 
is now granting spot exchange to cover 
small import bills although large bills 
continue to be paid on 60-day exchange 
contracts. American exporters are given 
the option of 60-day contracts or 90- 
day negotiable drafts of the Bank of 
Brazil. All this is not only to the great 
relief of American banks; it is also to 
the great relief of American exporters 
since the blocking of Brazilian exchange 
to the amount of around $30,000,000 a 
short time ago greatly curtailed Ameri- 
can exports to Brazil and opened the 
way for the recent Brazilian-German 
barter agreement. 


Security Distribution 


THE SECURITY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
of investment banking interests is being 
studied by Sidney J. Weinberg, of New 
York, chairman of the committee on In- 
vestment banking of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper. The final report is not expected 
for some time but Mr. Weinberg ' 
keeping in close touch with the White 
House. 
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simple plan of bank check protection against criminal alteration 


efficiently executed by an attractive horizontal line pat- 


tern. The paper stock itself is made from raw material to finished sheet by Gilbert 
Paper Company, pioneer western manufacturers of fine writing and ledger papers. 
This coordinated production routine also creates a design for quality impossible 
to achieve by split-units of manufacture. For an easy-flowing, horizontal bank 
check pattern with assurance against alteration specify to your printer or litho- 


grapher ARROWHEAD SAFETY. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


ARROWHEAD SAFETY 
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“Personnel Efficiency 


IMPROVED 25%” 


says Willard W. Miller, Pres. Bloomfield Savings Bank 


Air Conditioning 


All-Year Comfort Enables 
New Jersey Bank to Handle 
Increased Business Without 
Rebuilding Bank 


Plan your Installation NOW! 


@ What single investment can you 
think of that will pay dividends equal 
to Carrier Air Conditioning? It's a defi- 
nite fact that Carrier Air Conditioning 
increases efficiency—the American 
National Bank in Nashville handled 
10,000 more items in 2% hours less time 
after their Carrier System was installed. 
It's a definite fact that Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning pays for itself — saving just 
six minutes of each employee's time 
pays the complete cost in the Northern 
Trust, Chicago. And it's a definite fact 
that Carrier helps to keep office space 
rented —the American Bank Building 
of New Orleans has maintained a rental 
occupancy of 98% since the Carrier 
System was installed. 

A room ...a floor ... a complete 
building . . . whatever the space, you'll 
find Carrier Air Conditioning an invest- 
ment that pays dividends. And you'll 
find, too, that Carrier with 36 years’ 
experience devoted exclusively to air 
conditioning, can make your installa- 
tion efficiently and economically. Your 
local Carrier representative will give 
you complete details, without obligation. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 336 


100,000 ==" 


SO. FT. 


Send me complete information on Carrier Air Conditioning for Banks. 


Name.... 
Bank 
City... 
Address 


1 TOUGH PROBLEM! On each side of the Bloomfield 

* Savings Bank are bank-owned buildings—rented at 
profitable rates. To enlarge the bank would mean sacri. 
fice of valuable property. Yet, with 40,000 depositors and 
more than 20,000 home mortgages handled monthly, the 
present 25 x 100 feet of banking space was inadequate, 


z 


4 


9 SOLUTION: By adding to the length of the building 
* and installing year ‘round Carrier Air Conditioning, 
the bank handles its increased business with exactly the 
same personnel as before. Reason? The clean, tempera- 
ture-and-humidity controlled air that increased personnel 
efficiency a good 25%. A good investment? Right! 
Although in use less than a year, President Miller reports 
the Carrier System has already more than paid for itself. 


3 SIX MINUTES per day per employee pays complete cost of Carrier Ait 
*Conditioning in the Northern Trust Co., Chicago. Same records reveal 
absence due to illness reduced a full 50%! Which proves that Carrier 
Air Conditioning is a sound investment for large banks as well as 
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The Triple “A” Memory 


Stories of Bank Service by ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


in the extent to which their customers demand the 

personal touch. In some localities customers are indif- 
ferent to it, he explained, while in others they insist upon it. 
Speaking as a non-banker, this writer is inclined to be skepti- 
cal, believing that nearly all people prefer the personal 
human touch in one form or another. 

Nor does it matter whether the customer is easy going 
and genial, efficient and reasonable, or grouchy and com- 
plaining of everything the bank does, right, wrong or 
trivial. Into whatever class they fall customers like to be 
remembered, just as everybody else likes to be remembered. 
Fortunately there are bankers who have developed an amaz- 
ing facility in this respect, as the following story shows: 

“T have been in banking since 1919,” one officer who is 
in close touch with his customers told me, “and my memory 
for people whom I meet socially or in a purely personal way 
is far from good. In fact I don’t remember such people more 
than a year, or perhaps six months. But I think I would 
know practically all the customers we have had since 1919. 

“A man came in the other day and said, ‘You don’t re- 
member me?’ 

“*Ves I do, Mr. Hall,’ I replied. ‘ You had an account here 
in 1920; in fact I believe you still have a small account here.’ 

““True, but what else do you remember about me?’ he 
asked with a smile, and I had to admit that I could remem- 
ber nothing else. 

“*Don’t you recall,’ he said, ‘that when I lived here you 
were quite attentive to my daughter?’ 

“After 17 years that incident had completely escaped my 

mind, until he recalled it; I remembered him only as a de- 
positor.” 
_ We are told that memory depends upon association and 
interest. The first impression is lasting; it is the original as- 
sociation that counts. An understanding of relationships is 
of more help to memory than constant mechanical repetition. 
A physician associates a name or a face with a particular 
physiological condition, just as a banker associates them as 
belonging to his depositors. 

But memory has another more specialized and perhaps 
more significant function to perform in a bank, namely, the 
identification of signatures. Tellers cannot be too skillful in 
remembering these, not only because of the necessary rou- 
tine in preventing payment of funds to wrong persons but also 
because of the favorable impression made on the customer. 

A man and his wife opened a joint account in a branch 
bank in Los Angeles last Summer. The wife was taken ill and 
did not visit the bank for months although the husband went 
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Nin ite recently remarked that banks differ greatly 


there at least once a week. Finally the wife presented a 
check to be cashed and expressed astonishment when the 
teller remarked: “You have a joint account here, haven’t 
you, Mrs. X?” He had simply remembered her signature 
below her husband’s. 

“What puzzles me about remembering customers,” said 
one bank president from whom I sought enlightenment, “‘is 
that unimportant incidents so often stand out. I am willing 
to wager that your friend who recalled Mr. Hall as a cus- 
tomer but not in connection with his daughter did so be- 
cause of some slight incident in his attitude, some little 
courtesy or other. 

“Tt often happens that we remember the occasional, un- 
important depositor better than we do the regular one. When 
I was a teller 15 years ago a very pretty girl came in and 
sweet-talked me into cashing a $5 check which I had a 
strong suspicion was no good. She told me a hard luck story 
and I let her have the money. The check came back no good, 
and I can remember to this day exactly how the girl looked, 
what she said and even the name, probably assumed, which 
she gave.” 

There can be no guarantee, of course, that anyone, even 
a bank officer, will always recall only the important things, 
although the falling of a rose petal may be of more moment 
than dates of wars and deaths of kings. It is the clear first 
impression, whether of a pretty face, an N. S. F. check or a 
depositor’s signature, which makes for good memory. To 
bankers such impressions are as essential as prime paper or 
triple “A” bonds. 


The Confidential Relationship 


“| WISH to express my appreciation to the bank for its 
constant observance of the confidential relationship 
which exists between itself and its customers,” is the way one 
depositor of 20 years’ standing expresses his gratitude. 
“Observance of this principle by the entire organization 
was deeply impressed upon me a short time ago. I had be- 
come involved in an extremely difficult family affair, which 
brought into my hands a check which was not good, signed 
by a member of my family.” 

“A messenger from your bank called at my home one day 
carrying in his possession this check and presented it for 
payment. This occurrence was naturally very embarrassing, 
but his courtesy, politeness and tactful discretion made the 
situation much easier. It is very reassuring to feel that if I 
had been absent he would not have told anyone there the 
purpose of his visit but would have left a note saying that 
he had called and asking me to drop in at the bank”. 
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This article is a noted educator’s contribution to an im- 
portant banking question. Other authorities will give their 
views on the same subject from time to time. In each case, 
of course, opinions expressed are those of the author. 


Yes, if you educate. 
No, if you don’t. 

Judge ends and means by results only. Try out a method 
of educating. If it works, fine. If it doesn’t, away with it. 

These days bankers and industrial leaders are trying out 
two methods of influencing the masses. Motion pictures and 
radio appeal to most Americans, so why not use them to get 
across the messages of the American economic system? 

Neither medium has yet been tested thoroughly enough to 
convince the experimenters one way or another. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent, some of it most 
ingeniously, some rather foolishly. Can we look ahead and 
detect any sure trend? 

I think so. Few will agree with my conclusions. This 
makes it important to state them. If everybody agreed, 
there would be no point in my writing ditto marks under 
popular opinion. 


ps it pay to educate the public? 


Two techniques are being tried out. One aims to build 
good will among people who need to be converted to the 
American economic system. It is hoped that such good will 
must in time soften their hearts—and then soften their 
minds to the point of changing their behavior at the polls. 
The experimenters find that the masses love to be enter- 
tained. (Julius Caesar was right.) So give them entertain- 
ment. And then tell them to whom they owe the free shows. 
Result? Good will. More votes on election days against the 
wicked Reds! 

Childish psychology, I grieve to say. Utterly childish. 
Two principles of human reaction have been ignored. The 
first is that normal people pay off petty favors with petty 
favors. You give me a lollypop and smile sweetly. If, next 
day, you ask me for chewing gum, I give it gladly. One 
Indian Giver plus One Indian Giver makes Two Indian 
Givers. Q. E. D. But what if, on that day, you ask me for a 
hundred dollar loan? Am I likely to say, “Why, of course, 
Bill. How can I refuse my old Pal? Didn’t you give me a 
lollypop yesterday?” 


MUSIC AND BUSINESS DON’T MIX 


THE second principle is that few people carry over esthetic 
pleasures into the realm of practical affairs. I may delight 
you with a song. But is that an argument in favor of your 
buying my old used car for $87.50? Even if you feel that I 
sing like Caruso, will that sway you in the used car deal? 
Not unless you are a first-class fool. Good will built on 
esthetic pleasures is worthless in the hard world of cash and 
carry, except in utterly trivial dealings. 

If you can show me a single instance in history where 
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Does Public Education Take? 


anybody changed anybody’s business practices and economic 
outlook by music or painting or dancing or poetry or land. 
scapes, I agree to make both you and your rare find famous 
the world over. It will be as astounding as telepathy and 
six-month fasts. 

Another weakness appears in the good will experiments, 
Too many Indian Givers are sponsoring public educational 
efforts. So the individual fails to link in his memory any 
given opera or gag with a particular Indian Giver. How 
could he? At six he listens to opera from a cigarette: at 
seven to opera from a chewing gum; at eight to opera from 
a toothpaste; at nine to opera from a liver pill; at ten to 
opera from a hair tonic. 

Result? The tune lingers. The sponsor fades. After all, you 
can’t carry a cigarette, a piece of gum, a tube of toothpaste, 
a liver pill and a bottle of hair tonic in your head all at once, 
can you? Good will toward men? Yes. Good will toward the 
Chew & Chaw Tobacco Company? No. The surest way to 
make programs virtually anonymous is to put on a dozen 
of one kind at a time under different sponsors. 

If bankers could offer big prizes or other premiums, that 
might change this situation a little. But of course, most 
bankers feel that to be beneath their dignity. So let’s forget 
it. 


MISS SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN ECONOMISTS 


NOW for the second technique, which interests me much 
more. Not good will but genuine education is the aim. The 
program (or picture) must not only inform but it must 
eventually educate. Lest a reader think that informing is 
educating, let me hasten to explain that it is nothing of the 
sort. If book lore were education, what a wonderful world 
we’d now be inhabiting! 

With this clearly in mind, let’s consider the experiments 
now under way. And, to keep this article short, let’s go into 
detail only about radio education. (Movies may be dis- 
cussed later.) 

I shall prove that, under ordinary circumstances, even if 
bankers were to spend a hundred million a year on educa- 
tional radio programs, they would never materially increase 
the number of Americans favorably disposed toward our 
economic system; still less would they ever increase the 
number of those who sincerely practice what our economists 
preach. 

The proof is so simple that I must laugh at it. It’s so 
simple that you cannot break it down in a thousand years. 
Here it is, stripped to the bone. 

A radio educational program must be directed at either or 
both of two audiences: 

1. The wholly uneducated, or else 

2. The mis-educated. 

The program must either educate for the first time, or It 
must change a previous bad education. And always it must 
lead to new habits and the appropriate attitudes. 

With these firm convictions, we tackle our mighty educa- 
tion project. First we raise a couple of million dollars to 
finance it. We reserve the very best half-hour every night 
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By WALTER B. PITKIN 


for two years. Then we retain the full-time services of Miss 
Snow White, the finest script writer in all Radioland, and 
her Seven Economists, to prepare the programs. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly. But at last we are 

ready. 

Now let us start broadcasting the Perfect Program. (I 
wish I knew all its lines.) We have checkers all over America. 
We telephone a million listeners a day, to get their reactions. 
What do we find? 

Nobody under 18 listens at all. (Maybe one prodigy in 
Montana does, but never mind him.) Any social science 
teacher can tell you why, too. Children and youngsters lack 
the background and the need required for even a faint inter- 
est in the problems and methods of Capitalism. True, you 
can make children “play store” with imaginary groceries. 
You can coax them to “play bank”, too. But, unless you 
make them repeat the actions year in and year out, they 
form no habits. By listening to talk, they form not even the 
first tiny embryo of habit. This is the eternal handicap of all 
textbooks and all lectures. Schools are trying to get away 
from talk and noisy ideas. But the radio is still lingering in 
the early stages of the Rollo Books. It believes in Reform by 
Noise. 

Nobody over 60 listens at all. “I heard all that 40 years ago. 
Old Stuff!” And of course that’s true. Eternal Truths were 
being bandied about 40 years ago, weren’t they? Anyhow, if 
the Old Timers did listen, it wouldn’t change their ideas. 

Hill billies, tramps, members of sundry cults, sincere 
devotees of the barter system, and all other citizens who have no 
traffic with the money and profit system don’t listen. These 
people never work for wages nor for profit. They are content 
with muskrat stew when there aren’t any rabbits handy. 
They dig in for the winter like the bears. They plan no 
further ahead than the next hiccough. And they don’t want 
to change their way of life. Millions of them are religious 
folks who reject the money-and-profit system. To alter their 
habits with radio talks is about as likely as changing their 
stature by giving them all free suspenders. 

Not more than one such family in a hundred has a radio 
anyhow; so that simplifies our problem, doesn’t it? 

And the batteries on the other radios have gone dead. 

No mathematical half-wits and nit-wits will listen. For they 
can’t make sense out of economics anyhow. Ask school 
teachers again. They’ll tell you that mathematics is the 
subject in which children most often fail, from the sixth 
grade on through college. Abstract relations, ratios, correla- 
tions, and equations generally elude the poor souls. As 
economics is meaningless apart from such, plainly the un- 
mathematical mind cannot be educated in economics. 

Let’s see. How many of our 130 million Americans never 
tune in on our Perfect Program because they’re too young 
or too old or too indifferent or too far outside our economic 
system to have any interest in it or any grasp of it? 


Under 18 and over 60, about. 
Still left, about 
Of these, about 4 


58.5 million Americans 
71.5 million Americans 
are outside the money 


and profit system, or 23.8 million Americans 
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Still left... . wed 

Of these, fully half are mathematical incom- 
petents who can’t learn economics, so 
there are still left about. . . 


47.7 million Americans 


23.8 million Americans 


Now, let’s consider another aspect of our educational 
program. We wish to train people so that, when the crisis 
comes, they will vote to preserve the American economic 
system. If they never can vote, why educate them? 

We ought therefore, in the interest of sound economy, 
write off our books as potential pupils the following: 


White aliens, here legally or illegally, not fewer than some 

Indians on reservations, Japanese, Chinese, and Mexican 
Indians in our midst but barred from the polls, about 

Criminals interested chiefly in defeating our economic 
system, at least 

The insane and feeble minded between 18 and 60 in n and 
out of asylums,* at least... . 


4,000,000 
700,000 
2,000,000 


2,250 000 


In all, about 8,950, 000 
* Note: This allows for about a | million and a half others who may be 
included incidentally under all other classifications. 


Remove these from our radio listeners as 
prospects; you have left roughly 14,800,000. 

What an audience! The cream of the country! 

Let’s see who’s in it this evening, as the Perfect Program 
goes on the air for the first time. Let’s station telephone 
operators all over America, to call up the listeners and see 
who they are and what they think of our Program. 

When the returns are in the sponsors read this table: 


worthless 


About 80% of all lawyers, physicians, surgeons, school 
teachers, college professors, chemists, engineers, and 
other professional men approve tremendously. 
Total, about 

Nearly all of the wives and grown daughters of these 
men also applaud, or some 

Oddly enough, almost all bankers, brokers, manufactur- 
ers, and plant managers say it’s fine; or. 

So do their wives and grown daughters, or 

Almost all retail merchants shout for it, or. 

So do their Little Women and grown girls, o or. 

The smartest 25 per cent of all farmers whoop for it, or 

So do their wives and grown daughters, or 

Soldiers, sailors, marines, and bureaucrats in Federal, 
State and municipal positions (of life tenure, mostly) 
thunder applause with reverse charges over long dis- 
tances, or more than 


What a reception! All of 16,080,000 


As Mr. Wupps, Star of the Evening, finishes his part of 
the Program, a messenger calls him to the ‘phone booth. 

“Bill Wupps? Yeh?” comes the voice over the wire. 
“Say, old pal. This is Ed—Ed Dribble—you remember me, 
Bill. Second V. P. back home in the old bank. Say, Bill. 
You gave the most wonderful talk on the Profit System I 
ever heard. I wish I could have said it the way you did. . . .” 

Four days later Wupps was still thoughtfully eyeing the 
list of the 16,080,000 listeners and muttering: 

“T’ve been converting the Christians to Christianity. 
I’ve been telling cows to eat grass.” 

The Auditor tip-toed in. 

“T can’t figure it out,” he murmured. “There are only 
14,800,000 listeners who could take in our great Program. 
Yet the checkers say more than 16,000,000 were tuned in—” 

“That’s easy,” muttered Wupps. “We forgot to buy up 
the time following our Program. The extra million or so 
tuned in on us so as to be sure to catch the start of the 
Itzy-Bitzy Sisters in their new act.” 

Oh, yes! We can teach the public the American Way of 
Life. But only by using the methods of genuine education. 
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2,600,000 

3,000,000 

1,630,000 

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

1,900,000 

1,500,000 

1,750,000 

1,000 000 


An English Trust Examination 


By A. PATTERSON FIRTH 


(In the January and February issues of BANKING, Mr. 
Firth described the work of the British Institute of Bankers. 
Last month’s article described the commercial banking ex- 
aminations. Here he outlines the more recently instituted 
trust examinations.) 


tute has recently introduced a voluntary course of 

examinations in executor and trustee work. This 
course also is in two parts and normally requires at least 
three years of study. The Institute’s diploma is awarded to 
successful candidates. The subjects of examination are as 
follows: 


\ mentioned in the January issue of BANKING, the Insti- 


Part I Part II 
English Composition * Elements of the Law of Real Prop- 
erty, and Elementary Con- 
veyancing 
Law relating to Wills, Executors, 
Administrators and Trustees 
General Principles of Law * Trust Accounting 
The Practice and Law of Banking Theory and Practice of Invest- 
ment, including the Practice of 
the Stock Exchange 
Death Duties and Probate Practice Practical Trust Administration 


* First year subjects 


Bookkeeping * 


The examinations are conducted in identical manner with 
the other examinations (see February BANKING) and Part I 
in English composition and bookkeeping covers the same 
ground as in the Associate examinations. In the other sub- 
jects, candidates are expected to possess a general knowledge 
relative to: 

Part I—General Principles of Law 


(a) Nature and courses of law—statutes, common law, 
equity, judicial precedent and custom. (b) Legal persons— 
infants, married women, lunatics, the Crown, corporations. 
(c) Land laws—ownership and possession, tenure, tenancy, 
mortgages, trusts, gifts, etc. (d) Principles of the law of con- 
tract. (e) Elements of mercantile law—agency, sale of 
goods, insurance, negotiable instruments, guarantees, com- 
panies, partnerships, bankruptcy, statute of limitations. 


The Practice and Law of Banking 


(a) The customer—death, lunacy, bankruptcy; minors, 
married women, executors and trustees, partnerships, com- 
panies and other bodies incorporated and unincorporated. 
(b) The account—opening, conduct and closing. (c) Nego- 
tiable instruments—especially payment, collection and dis- 
counting of bills and checks. (d) Securities—handling, safe 
custody. (e) Loans—forms of charge, repayment. 


Death Duties and Probate Practice 
Candidates are expected to possess a general knowledge 
relative to: death duties and all estate and inheritance taxes; 
property taxable, rates, exemptions and reliefs, persons ac- 
countable; preparation of necessary returns, affidavits and 
residuary accounts. 
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Part II—Elements of the Law of Real Property, and 
Elementary Conveyancing 


(a) Introduction of the modern law of real property, inter- 
ests in land, and all matters pertaining to mortgages and to 
the holding and transfer of real property before and at 
death. (b) The history of conveyancing, capacity of parties, 
contracts for sale, abstracts, purchase and mortgage deeds, 
leases, settlements, appointment, retirement and disclaimer 
of trustees; wills, registration of title. 


Law Relating to Wills, Executors, Administrators 
and Trustees 


The general principles of the law, with particular reference 
to the form and essential execution of a will; the distinction 
between executors, administrators and trustees, and their 
powers and duties; distribution of estates; special grants of 
administration. 


Trust Accounting 


The books and accounts of executors, distribution ac- 
counts, legacies, annuities, legal and equitable apportion- 
ments, preparation of estate, tax and corrective accounts. 


Theory and Practice of Investment 


(a) Principles governing investment; trustee investments; 
fixed interest and equity securities; foreign securities; tax 
saving investments; investment and speculation; diversifica- 
tion of risks; yields; new issues and prospectuses; underwrit- 
ing; investment trusts; fixed trusts; company reports and 
balance sheets; corporate trustees and debenture issues. 
Executorship valuation; investment in mortgages; ground 
rents and property. (b) The stock exchange—its functions 
and operations in detail, with stock exchange terms, com- 
missions and concessions; title transfers; settlement of trans- 
actions; banks and their contribution. 


Practical Trust Administration 


In addition to a knowledge of the practical presentation of 
trust and executor accounts to trustees and beneficiaries, can- 
didates must deal with questions referring to: (a) essential 
features of a well drawn will and settlement; (b) granting of 
probate and administration; (c) appointment, acceptance, 
transmission, removal and release of executors, administra- 
tors and trustees, with factors to be considered in deciding 
whether to accept or reject appointment; (d) powers and 
duties of executors, administrators and trustees, including 
management of businesses, etc.; (e) rights of beneficiaries as 
to accounts, inspection of books, audit and investigation of 
accounts; infant beneficiaries; (f) considerations regarding 
investments; (g) corporate trustees in relation to methods of 
securing remuneration, Public Trustee Act, declaration of 
trust, charitable trusts, powers of attorney. 


With what is tantamount to an insistence by most banks 
that all junior clerks sit for the above or other Institute 
examinations, British trade, commerce and industry are as- 
sured of complete financial understanding and cooperation. 
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Speaking the Farmer’s Language 


By DAN H. OTIS 


HROUGHOUT the nation, groups of bankers and farm- 
ie get together periodically for practical discussions of 

mutual interests. Although the things they talk about 
are naturally of greatest importance to the so-called agricul- 
tural banking areas, their relationship to the land gives them 
fundamental and universal importance. After all, there is a 
rather obvious link between an eroded field on a western 
farm and the nation’s dinner table. 

For a number of years the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association has been a leader in the coop- 
erative activities of bankers and farmers. Working with the 
agricultural committees of state bankers associations, the 
Association has endeavored to coordinate and facilitate, so 
far as possible, the numerous projects that have been devel- 
oped for helping the farmer help himself. 

These enterprises include the promotion of 4-H and other 
clubs for young people, intelligent and economic use of the 
land, the placement of farming on a business basis by such 
means as farm inventories and financial statements, and, 
more recently, the infinitely important movement toward 
the prevention of erosion. 

All this means, of course, that what is good business for the 
farmer is good business for the banker, and vice versa. In 
vast sections of the United States banking and agriculture 
have a mutual dependence which is now generally recog- 
nized, thanks in large measure to the splendid work done 
through the group meetings with the generous cooperation of 
county agents and colleges of agriculture. 


THE OKLAHOMA PROGRAM IS TYPICAL 


TO illustrate what is being done, perhaps it would be 
interesting to look briefly at some of the work in one state, 
Oklahoma, not because it is strikingly different but rather 
because it is typical. Programs differ, of course, with the 
variation in the agricultural problems of the states, but the 
cooperative methods are much the same. 

So important is erosion control in Oklahoma that 10 of the 
100 watershed demonstrations in the country are located in 
that state. Many pastures need protection that will check 
soil wastage and conserve moisture. This is accomplished by 
running contour ridges, although ponds are also very im- 
portant in holding and controlling the rainfall, much of which 
comes in heavy downpours. These ponds are so useful in 
flood control that the Government offers to pay half the cost 
of construction, not exceeding $100 for a single project. 

Bankers Group IV in Oklahoma represents 17 northeastern 
counties. When the members learned that more than 400 
farmers living in that section wanted to terrace their farms 
but could not because there was no one to run the levels, they 
conferred with officials of the state extension service. The 
tesult was an agreement to raise $800 among the banks for 
employing an expert to train three or four men in each 
county who would be capable of furnishing the necessary 
service. This training is being supervised by a soil specialist 
of the college, and the undertaking is working out well. 
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Bankers Group III has raised money for a similar project 
in its section of the state, and work is beginning immedi- 
ately. It is hoped to organize soil conservation districts to 
cover entire watersheds, and to coordinate the entire 
program. 

Why have bankers taken a keen interest in such a pro- 
gram? Well, one banker, speaking at a recent farmer-banker 
conference in Oklahoma City, put it this way: “As goes the 
soil, so goes the bank.” 

The Oklahoma City meeting, and a similar one at Tulsa 
the next day, were good samples of these agricultural forums. 
At the former, there were present 23 bankers and 29 farmers, 
extension workers, and others. At Tulsa the attendance was 
larger—20 bankers and 41 farmers, extension people, voca- 
tional agricultural students, etc. Comprehensive programs 
were carried out at each, offering discussions on soil conser- 
vation, the state association’s campaign for getting levels 
run for farmers, banker cooperation with Future Farmers of 
America and the 4-H Clubs, the livestock situation, chem- 
urgic agriculture, crops, Federal soil conservation work, etc. 


COUNTRY BANKERS FACE NEW CONDITIONS 


ONE of the speakers, Hugh Harratt, former president of 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita and now president of the 
First National Bank of Oklahoma City, stressed the need 
for bankers to adjust themselves to changing conditions. 
He spoke of new developments in agriculture that were sure 
to come with the increasing use of farm products in industry. 
As an example, he referred to radio containers being made of 
cotton seed hulls, and to the many uses of soy beans. Mr. 
Harratt also called attention to the opportunities bankers 
have to make friends and future customers of 4H Club 
members and the Future Farmers. Illustrating the benefits 
conferred on young people by organizations of that type, he 
cited an inquiry made by the Federal Land Bank of Houston 
among 150,000 farmers. It was found that on farms where 
there were club boys and girls practically no one was on 
relief. 

In Tennessee three banker-farmer meetings early this year 
attracted a total attendance of 241—74 at Nashville, 85 at 
Murfreesboro, and 82 at Jackson. In opening the confer- 
ences, C. W. Bailey, president of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville and chairman of the Tennessee agricultural com- 
mittee, placed special emphasis on economic changes, and on 
the need for bankers to measure up to their opportunities 
and responsibilities. It was not enough, he said, to give ap- 
proval or even money contributions; the rural banker should 
get enough knowledge of agricultural conditions so that he 
could speak the farmer’s language. 

Several bankers, farmers and extension workers at the 
Tennessee and Oklahoma meetings spoke of how much the 
conferences contributed toward a better understanding and 
better team work between agriculture and banking. Some 
bankers thought the movement was more important to them 
than to the farmers. 
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A Hodge-Podge 


T is only in the last few years that the subject of analyz- 
ing checking accounts has received any attention from 
banks in general, but in that short time some form of 

service charge on these accounts has been installed in the 
great majority of institutions. It is not surprising, therefore 
that there are nearly as many methods of ascertaining what 
these charges should be as there are banks. 

Unfortunately these differences in methods often give 
rise to complaints and misunderstandings among bank de- 
positors. This is particularly true among those who, like 
large corporations, have checking accounts in a large num- 
ber of banks. Such depositors feel, and, it must be admitted, 
with considerable justification, that two accounts with 
exactly the same balances and the same activity should 
show the same results in two banks. They resent it when 
two such accounts show a satisfactory profit in one bank 
and a considerable loss in another. 

There is also the natural tendency to resent a bank’s em- 
phasis on its own costs as an excuse for such differences. 
As the treasurer of a large corporation (with accounts in 
over 400 different banks) said recently to a bank president, 
“T don’t care what it costs your bank to do business, any 
more than you care what it costs our corporation to do busi- 
ness. I want to buy your product at a reasonable price, just 
as you want to buy mine at a reasonable price.” 

This statement represents the first, and the natural, reac- 
tion of bank depositors to any discussion of bank costs. 
Actually, of course, it is not quite true. As creditors of the 
bank, the depositors are just as interested in profitable 
banking methods as are the stockholders. Their interests 
are the same because no bank which sells below its costs 
can long survive under present business methods. Therefore 
selling prices must be adjusted to show a profit over costs. 


COSTS NATURALLY VARY SOMEWHAT 


THERE are, however, two ways that this can be accom- 
plished. One is by establishing individual selling prices 
based on individual banks’ methods and costs. This would 
inevitably result in a great diversity of selling prices and 
methods and would enable inefficiently managed banks to 
continue their inefficiencies. The other way is to establish 
a uniformity of method and maximum selling prices in 
different sections. Such prices should be high enough to 
yield an adequate margin to efficiently managed institutions 
and leave with the others the problem of reducing their 
costs. 

Differences in the amounts charged for the different items 
in different sections are to be expected, since they could 
not be uniform from Maine to California. This country is 
too large and its interests are too diversified to permit of that. 
Such differentials in selling prices occur in different sections 
in practically all commodities, as witness numerous adver- 
tisements of nationally advertised products which carry the 
statements, “prices slightly higher west of the Rockies”’. 

But there can be a uniformity of method. Banking opera- 
tions in the main are the same in the New England states as 
west of the Rockies, the differences in costs arising from 
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of Cost Analysis 


differences in operating practices due to local conditions, 4 
suggested uniformity of method of account analysis is pre- 
sented on page 22 of Bulletin 69 issued by the Bank Manage. 
ment Commission of the American Bankers Association. 
It does not suggest a uniformity of selling prices because it 
recognizes there will be legitimate differences in such details. 

One such legitimate difference, for example, is in the 
amount of credit which banks can allow on the funds of the 
depositor invested in the earning assets. In localities where 
an 8 per cent interest rate prevails in the note case banks 
can allow a higher rate to the depositors than where a 6 per 
cent rate prevails. 


ONE CUSTOMER’S MISCONCEPTION 


THERE is, however, no relation whatever between the earn- 
ing rate allowed and the item rates charged. The treasurer 
of the corporation already referred to stated that it was 
‘the consensus of opinion in their office that if 4 cents per 
check was charged then 4 per cent should be allowed on the 
loanable balance, but where only 3 per cent credit was al- 
lowed then only 3 cents should be charged for checks 
drawn.” While this statement, of course, indicates a com- 
plete lack of understanding of the fundamentals of banking, 
nevertheless, coming from the treasurer of a large corpora- 
tion, it does emphasize the necessity for public education in 
this whole matter of service charges. 

Uniformity of method among banks themselves would 
seem to be the first step required in this education. Accom- 
panying this article is a recapitulation of methods and selling 
prices of 25 banks located within a limited area. It will be 
noted that no two follow exactly the same procedure and 
prices in arriving at their charges. 

Of the 25 there are 20 which charge the reserve against 
the ledger balance of the depositor. That is, the reserve is 
charged before the “float” is deducted. There are only four 
out of the 25 which correctly apply the reserve after deduct- 
ing the float. The first of these two methods is excused by 
its adherents on the ground that the Federal Reserve banks 
require their smaller members to carry their reserves against 
the total ledger balances. Two wrongs do not make a right, 
of course, and it is obvious that an overcharge to depositors 
results when banks deduct the float 100 per cent and then 
in addition charge a reserve on that float. 

The one bank which allows no credit on the depositor’s 
balance apparently overlooks the fact that the business of 
banking is primarily that of buying and selling the use of 
money. If it does not credit the depositors with any earnings 
on their funds, when such funds warrant it, then it is not 
buying the use of money but is receiving it as a gift. 

Of the 25 banks there are 16 which make no charge for the 
deposit ticket, or bookkeeping credit. The charge for this 
item by the remaining nine varies from 2% cents to 6 cents. 
The contention of those banks which make no charge for 
the bookkeeping credits is that the deposit tickets are made 
out solely for the benefit of the bank—not the depositors. 
This is true. But banks, like other corporations organized 
for profits, are governed by the fundamental law of business, 
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By E. S. WOOLLEY 


which is that “all costs, plus profits, must be recovered 
through sales.” 

On the checks drawn, transit items and clearinghouse 
items the charges made by Banks 4 and 10 are alike, those of 
Banks 2 and 9 are alike and those of Banks 14 and 20 are 
alike. There is no uniformity between any of the other banks. 
Even in these banks, Bank 4 credits the account at the rate 
of 4.2 per cent and charges a 20 cent monthly maintenance 
charge, whereas Bank 10 credits at the rate of 5 per cent and 
makes no maintenance charge. As between Banks 2 and 9, 
Bank 2 charges the reserve of 17 per cent against the col- 
lected balance whereas Bank 9 charges its reserve of 1714 
per cent against the ledger balance. Bank 2 also charges 1/10 
of 1 per cent of the average ledger balance or 25 per cent of 
the item charges, whichever is greater each month, whereas 
Bank 9 makes no such charge. As between Banks 14 and 20, 
Bank 14 charges its reserve of 15 per cent before deducting 
float, Bank 20 after the float has been deducted. 

Space will not permit going into all the differences in 
amounts charged for the items shown and methods used by 
these 25 banks, but an analysis of the accompanying table 
will show that they are considerable. Of the “other charges” 
mentioned in the table, only two banks charge for currency 
deposited—Bank 17 at the rate of 30 cents per $1,000 and 
Bank 20 at the rate of 5 cents per $100. 

There is an “administration” or “account size” charge 
made by seven of these banks. Of these seven, Banks 2 and 
23 charge 1/10 of 1 per cent of the ledger balance or 25 per 
cent of the activity charge, whichever is greater. Bank 17 
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charges 50 cents per $1,000 of ledger balance. Bank 6 charges 
26 cents per $1,000 of ledger balance plus 25 per cent of the 
activity charge. Bank 19 charges 30 cents per $1,000 of 
ledger balance plus an additional 1/12 of 1 per cent of that 
balance as profit. Bank 3 charges 25 per cent of the activity 
cost but makes no charge on the balance. Bank 9, on the 
other hand, makes a charge of 1/10 of 1 per cent of the bal- 
ance but makes no charge on the activity cost. 

These wide differences among just a few banks within a 
limited area definitely show the real need for a recognition 
among bankers of the necessity for a uniformity in method of 
analyzing deposit accounts. The first step in obtaining this 
recognition would seem to be for banks to become “cost 
conscious”. As an example of this lack of cost consciousness, 
the two banks which make a charge for currency do so on 
the basis of the amount involved. Actually, however, the 
amount of the dollars is not the deciding factor. Two stores 
may each deposit $1,000 in currency, but one store may 
wrap it in proper denominations and guarantee it and per- 
mit the teller to count it after closing hours. The second 
store may bring it loose in a bag and demand that the teller 
count it at once. Certainly the charge to the second store 
should be more than to the first. The envelopes containing 
nickles, dimes and varying amounts of currency which are 
often delivered by motor-bus companies, telephone com- 
panies, etc., require from 2%4 to 3 minutes per envelope. 
Certainly 50 cents per $1,000 would not cover’ this cost. 

The use of checks in the per capita use of money in the 
United States is today about 90 per cent as against 54 per 
cent a hundred years ago. This percentage can be expected 
to grow, for the use of checks is convenient and in keeping 
with the fast transportation of the times. But it is not to be 
expected that economic conditions will enable every deposi- 
tor to carry sufficient cash to make his account self-com- 
pensating at all times. Neither in many cases would it be 
good business for him to do so. A uniform method among 
banks of arriving at the charges is therefore imperative. 
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) This charge applies to all checks deposited, whether transit, clearings or “on us.” 


) Applies to checks deposited and collected. 
c) Stated to be 1 cent or cost on all items, which varies. 


) Stated to be cost of items, which varies. 


) On checks drawn: first 500, 3 cents; next 500, 2 cents; over 1,000, 1 cent. Sliding scale on checks deposited. 


) On all items deposited: first 200, 3 cents; on all over 200, 2 cents. 


g) On checks drawn: 6 cents for the first 1,000 and 4 cents all over 1,000. 
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HE Hospitals’ Trust Limited of Dublin, Ireland, is the 
operator of the world’s greatest sweepstakes. Its three 
annual sweeps attract showers of gold from the far 

corners of the earth. From Boston to Burma the money rolls 

in and every dollar, rupee, franc or shilling represents some 
individual’s dream of opulence and wealth. 

Today American dollars dominate the Irish Sweeps and 
the names of famous English horse races have become house- 
hold words in the United States. The Derby, the Cesare- 
witch, the Grand National are known in every city and town 
in America. Dublin City has become the two-and-a-half- 
dollar Mecca of every man and woman who dreams of for- 
tune without labor. 

The Hospitals’ Trust Limited is “big business”. In seven 
years it has operated 22 sweeps. It has taken in over $250,- 
000,000 in subscriptions. It has distributed $193,000,000 in 
prizes. It has created a fund of over $58,000,000 for the bene- 
fit of Irish hospitals. In seven years the people of the United 
States have purchased $100,000,000 of Irish Sweep tickets 
and of this sum over $20,000,000 has gone to swell the profits 
of Ireland’s million dollar baby. According to Mrs. Lanigan 
O’Keeffe, secretary to the Irish Hospitals’ Sweepstake Com- 
mittee, Americans now purchase 50 per cent of all tickets 
sold. This means that we contribute between six and seven 
millions of dollars to every sweepstake jackpot. In seven 
years we have purchased $100,000,000 worth of dreams and 
millions of United States citizens live in the hope that some 
day they will hit one of the grand prizes. 

In the United States we have laws and statutes designed to 
prevent gambling on lotteries, but these laws are ineffective. 
The $58,000,000 success of the Hospitals’ Trust, contributed 
to so generously by the people of the United States, is ample 
proof of this statement. Our anti-lottery laws are laws in 
name but not in reality. The organization and promotion 
work of the Hospitals’ Trust within the United States is de- 
signed specifically to defeat our anti-lottery laws. A brief 
history of the Hospitals’ Trust shows that its distribution 
methods are psychologically sound and that its promoters 
are fully aware of the legal barriers existing in such countries 
as England and the United States. 


A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


WHEN the Hospitals’ Trust operated its first sweep in 1930 
it sold $3,500,000 worth of chances. This huge take was 
beyond the most optimistic estimates of the operators. 
Thousands of tickets for this sweep were sold in the United 
States. They had been sent into the country by Irish families 
in the “Old Sod” who count their American relatives and 
friends in the hundreds of thousands. When the first sweep 
closed, the Hospitals’ Trust realized that it had created a 
gold mine. Sanctioned by law in the Irish Free State and 
directed by unimpeachable management, the Irish Sweeps 
inspired confidence at home and abroad. Inspiring confidence 
abroad was a vital factor in the future success of the Hos- 
pitals’ Trust because Ireland with a population of less than 
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Ireland’s American Gold Mine 


By JOHN J. LEANE 


four million people could never purchase a volume of tickets, 
The Hospitals’ Trust began to concentrate on foreign sales, 
Tickets in bulk are sent to agents in every large city in the 
United States. These tickets carry not only their original 
numbers but also a small perforated number indicating the 
agent. The agent receives a commission of from one to two 
dollars from the proceeds of every book sold. The result of 
this method of distribution is that agents try to distribute 
their supply of books to individuals most likely to sell them, 


A DIFFICULT LAW TO ENFORCE 


THE law forbids the sale of lottery tickets in the United 
States, but this section of the law is very difficult to enforce. 
Every day during the two months prior to an Irish Sweep- 
stake drawing thousands of smuggled tickets are sold in the 
United States and thousands of individuals make use of the 
mails to transmit counterfoils to Ireland. Such use of the 
mails is forbidden but the Post Office Department finds it 
impossible to examine every letter addressed to Europe. 
The post office does stop many lottery letters but for every 
one seized hundreds go through unnoticed. 

An attempt was made by the Post Office Department to 
prevent money going to the Irish Free State for the payment 
of tickets purchased. All banks were notified that foreign 
exchange drafts could not be issued payable to the Hospitals’ 
Trust. The post office figured that if the seller of a book of 
tickets could not purchase a draft with which to pay for 
them, there would be a decline in the sale of tickets. This 
action on the part of the Department presented no problem 
to the ticket seller, for, although banks live up to the letter 
of the law, the fundamental nature of negotiable instruments 
prevents them from damming up the stream of dollars flow- 
ing into Dublin. 

The organization work of the Hospitals’ Trust has almost 
eliminated legal barriers. About 2,500,000 Americans bought 
tickets for the Cesarewitch sweep in October 1937. At $2.50 
per chance this represented an investment of $6,250,000. 
The return in prizes amounted to $3,829,890. The Irish 
Sweepstakes are an American success with Ireland reaping 
the profits. 

A prohibitive rate of taxation on lottery winnings seems to 
be the only method to prevent the wide distribution and sale 
of foreign lottery tickets in the United States. At the present 
time the winner of a grand prize of $150,000 in the Irish 
Sweepstakes must pay $67,000 in taxes. By raising the rate of 
taxation on lottery winnings to 90 per cent or even 100 per 
cent the foreign lottery ticket would become less attractive to 
American gamblers and millions of dollars would be pre- 
vented from leaving the country. 

The good feature of the remedy is that American news- 
papers would no longer be able to publish the names and 
addresses of American winners. Sweepstakes thrive on pub- 
licity and lacking the headlines, normally given to Irish 
Sweepstake drawings, the financial interest of the Hospitals’ 
Trust in the United States would take the downward curve. 
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The Housing Revolution 


By GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


E time is rapidly approaching when the question 
[[wneter a building is equipped with an air conditioning 
system will be one of the first asked by a banker when 

he is approached for a loan. 

Air conditioning is now a rather large business. On the 
basis of the record for the first nine months of 1937 the 
various manufacturers expected a volume of around $100,- 
000,000 for the year. Probably their expectations for the last 
quarter were not fully realized, but in any event the volume 
for the first three quarters was approximately 90 per cent 
above 1936 and the year’s transactions indicate a growth 
which important men in the trade expect to reach around 
$350,000,000 annually within a decade or less. 

Whether such growth is realized naturally depends upon a 
renewal of building in general and some forms of construc- 
tion in particular. It also depends largely upon the attitude 
of bankers and other leaders. The experience of banks in the 
financing of mechanical refrigerators, washing machines and 
minor electrical appliances under the insured loan system of 
the Housing Act was not altogether happy, but in the larger 
items, generally immovables, the results seem to have been 
highly satisfactory. 


FINANCING MODERNIZATION 


OF the approximately $550,000,000 in home repair and 
modernization loans insured by the F.H.A. in its first cam- 
paign approximately $192,500,000 went for new home equip- 
ment. Much of this financing was done by finance companies, 
some of which had been formed by the larger supply concerns 
for the purpose of financing the sale of their own products. 

Giving these finance companies a rather liberal estimated 
allowance of the total of equipment loans, banks must have 
furnished well above $150,000,000 of the total equipment 
business. On the whole the loans have been profitable. 
Apparently there has been a somewhat larger proportion of 
loss on equipment loans than on the more strictly repair and 
modernization advances but the loss in both cases has so far 
been less than 1 per cent and since the majority of the loans 
are from a third to a half amortized that probably gives a 
fair indication of the final rate of loss. 

What part banks will have in financing this business in the 
future, however, will depend largely upon themselves and 
their relations with local supply houses. Up to about a year 
ago most of the air conditioning apparatus was furnished by 
three concerns, but some of the large corporations operating 
in other lines are now interested in air conditioning. They 
made considerable advance in the business during 1937 and 
have prepared to push it vigorously in 1938. 

The entrance of these companies into this field is marked 
by a development of the smaller air conditioning units. 
During 1937 a little over half of the business was in air con- 
ditioning proper. About 40 per cent of this was in large 
central station equipment, about 35 per cent in medium 
sized units partially centralized, and 25 per cent in small 
self-contained units suitable for homes or small stores. A 
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little over half of the plants were for some sort of air cooling, 
approximately 30 per cent were in “fan” plants for air cir- 
culation and the rest in the “unit heater” groups. It is es- 
timated that around 71 per cent of the business last year was 
for commercial establishments, 9 per cent for industrial 
plants, 8 per cent for residences and the rest for public 
buildings. 

Air conditioning plants for homes thus have had a small 
part in the total business but the proportion in such units 
last year was several times that of the year previous. Ulti- 
mately it is expected to become by far the larger portion of 
the total, and this is the objective of the larger corporations 
which have entered the field. Most of these concerns have 
their own or affiliated finance companies to which they can 
turn their financing if the relations of banks with local 
dealers are not such as to facilitate financing by the banks. 


TWO IMPORTANT INDICATIONS 


IT seems to be generally expected that the greater portion 
of this business will be in new home construction. Also it is 
expected that the greater development will be in air condi- 
tioning for Winter rather than for Summer comfort—in 
other words, most of the business for homes is expected to 


come by the way of the furnace. The expense of installation 
adds greatly to the cost, apparently around 50 per cent 
according to comparative factory cost and installation cost 
reported. Obviously installation costs much less in a new 
home than in a house already built. 

For this reason some systems are so arranged that the air 
can be cooled in living rooms by day and switched to sleeping 
rooms at night. Plants suitable for medium sized homes have 
been put out during the past year priced at $375 f.o.b. man- 
ufacturing plant. Self contained units suitable for larger 
homes or small stores have been priced at $697.50 on the 
same terms. 


UNITS FOR HOUSES UNDER $6,000 


THE residential phase of the business is expected to de- 
velop along the lines of the instalment sales buying of auto- 
mobiles or important household equipment. In other words, 
all such improvements are rapidly approaching a develop- 
ment which fits in perfectly with the modernization and re- 
pair program of the amended Federal Housing Act. Coin- 
cidentally with the announcement of the Government’s 
program for the encouragement of the construction of $6,000 
houses the heating industry announces the perfection of low 
cost equipment which can easily be brought within the cost 
limit of such homes while affording more economical opera- 
tion, better thermostatic control, and better air conditioning. 
How far such plants can be made to fit into houses already 
built which would seem to offer banks an opportunity to 
finance them is somewhat uncertain. The cost of installation 
would be greater but the heating industry contends that in 
spite of this fact the new installations represent actual 
economy in the long run. 
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HE five most important words in the newspaper world 
are who, where, what, when and why. These same five 
words should be emblazoned on the mind of every trust 
new business executive. They signify a knowledge of the es- 
sential facts; and lacking facts to guide us, we are likely to 
find ourselves engaged in a hypothetical snipe hunt. 
Several years ago, one of my associates found in the records 
of our probate, orphans’ and surrogate courts a veritable 
gold mine of facts relating to (1) the market for the most im- 
portant services of the corporate fiduciary, i.e., the manage- 
ment of estates, and (2) will-making habits. Since then we 
have been digging out and consolidating the vitally impor- 
tant data to be found in these sources. In the belief that this 
information was essential to the proper understanding and 
development of the trust field, the information gathered has 
been freely disclosed for the benefit of trust departments as 
a whole. The result has been that many trust companies, 
convinced that a basic knowledge of the market for their 
services was the logical starting point for a modern new 
business program, are beginning to make similar studies in 
their communities. A goodly number of these studies have 
been sent to us and add materially to the growing knowledge 
of the facts regarding the trust departments’ field of opera- 
tions and of the will-making habits of Americans. 


The Market for Trust Service 


Among the recent studies are three from widely separated 
communities of varying sizes and conditions. To those trust 
men who are contemplating similar studies, the summaries 
of these reproduced herewith will be of interest. Those who 
have conducted similar studies will find in them interesting 
points of comparison. 

One study was made by R. Floyd Searer, assistant trust 
officer of the First Bank and Trust Company of South Bend 
Indiana, who comments: “The proper starting point for any 
trust development program lies within an analysis of the 
estate market.”’ The study is based on an analysis of the 
inheritance tax records of estates with a gross value of more 
than $10,000 filed in St. Joseph County for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to November 1, 1937. The population of St. 
Joseph County is 150,000, of which approximately 100,000 
are residents of South Bend. 

The facts developed in this study do not vary greatly from 
those disclosed by surveys in cities of similar size, except that 
intestacy in estates of the size studied is abnormally high. 
That almost one out of every two people of substantial 
means in the community died without making even a simple 
will is indicative of the need of education on this point. Mr. 
Searer’s experience on the age of wills is in keeping with the 
facts disclosed in studies made in over 20 other cities. That 


Number of estates........... 


Average size of estates............. 
Average size of men’s estates.......... 
Average size of women’s estates. . . 


volume...... 
mumber......... 


Men’s estates 
| volume......... 


Testate estates 


Women’s estates 


Men’s estates having a corporate fiduciary 
| volume. . 


number 
| volume 
Estates having individual fiduciaries { 
| volume... . 


Women’s estates having a corporate fiduciary 


* Estates having administrators. 
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ST. JOSEPH CO., IND. 
Estates of over $10,000 as 
shown by inheritance tax 
schedules filed. Period— 
1/1/33-11/1/37. 
228 
$11,877,308 
$3,387,126 (28.5% 
$8,490,182 (71.5%) 
$52,093 
$62,731 
$25,498 
103 (45.2%) 
$3,009,223 (25.3%) 
125 (54.8%) 
$8,868,085 (74.7%) 
136 (59.7%) 
$8,531,431 (71.8%) 
92 (40.3%) 
$3,345,877 (28.2%) 
18 ( 7.9%) 
$1,786,668 (15.0%) 
18 ( 7.9%) 
$881,029 ( 7.5%) 
192 (84.2%) 
$9,209,611 (77.5% 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Estates of over $5,000 as 
shown by state inheritance 
tax records. Period— 
11/1/32-11/1/37. 
611 
$37,557,773 


AN OHIO COUNTY 


Estates over $5,000 as 
shown by probate court 
records. Period— 
1931 to 1937. 
240 
$7,419,202 
$1,868,809 (25.2%) 
$5,550,393 (74.8%) 


$61,469 $30,913 
$75,427 $31,372 
$45,184 $30,389 


*190 (31.0%) $59 (24.6%) 
$*6,969,773 (18.6%) $71,141,251 (15.4%) 
421 (69.0%) 177 (73.8%) 
$30,588,000 (81.4%) $6,277,951 (84.2%) 
329 (53.8%) 128 (53.3%) 
$24,815,605 (66.7%) $4,015,627 (54.1%) 
282 (46.2%) 112 (46.7%) 
$12,742,168 (33.3%) $3,403,574 (45.9%) 


57 ( 9.6%) 9 estates 


valued at 
$399,957 (4.4%) 


$7,050,253 (18.7%) 
31 ( 5.0%) 
$1,727,598 ( 4.5%) | 
333 (54.6%) 
$21,810,148 (58.0%) 


+ In addition 4 estates (volume $33,907) had no administration. 
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By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


31.2 per cent of people make their wills within a year of 
death indicates that a high percentage of wills are of the 
“death bed” or “last illness” variety, usually the direct 
result of procrastination. An especially dangerous group, as 
far as beneficiaries are concerned, is that represented by the 
28.8 per cent of people whose wills are over 5 years old. The 
dangers of old wills in a world that has undergone the vast 
economic changes of the past five years are too obvious to 
require comment. 

Of especial interest are the findings regarding the months 
in which wills are made. One of the most valuable lessons of 
our earlier studies was that there was no such thing as sea- 
sonal trends in trust business, unless such trends were arti- 
ficially created by corporate fiduciaries. Men make wills 
fairly regularly in every month of the year; the trust men 
who regard, for example, the Summer months as an un- 
favorable new business period, are making a costly error. 
In this case, in the two months of July and August, when so 
many trust men cease their advertising and new business 
efforts, we find more people making wills than in any other 
two months. While in a study of a larger number of wills I 
do not believe these two months would maintain this 
advantage, | am certain that they would be on a par with 
other months. 


Moreover 


ST. JOSEPH COUNT Y—Study of ages of wills shows that the 
oldest was 45 years, most recent was 9 days, average age was 4 
years. Those a year old or less made up 31.2 per cent of the 
total; those from 1 to 5 years old, 40.0 per cent; those over 5 


years old, 28.8 per cent. The percentages of wills made each 
month were: 


Jan. 7.2 


Fes. 8.8 Marcu 5.6 Aprir4.8 May 9.6 June 7.2 
Jury 13.6 


AucG. 12.8 Sepr. 4.8 Oct. 11.2 Nov. 7.2 Dec. 7.2 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI—Many estates in Kansas City 
exceeding $5,000 in valuation are not listed in this study, since 
no inheritance tax was assessed against such estates where the 
exemptions exceeded the valuation. In some cases the total 
taxable estate was computed in round numbers, since the tax is 
assessed against the interest inherited by each heir and in many 
cases where several heirs shared an estate its total was obviously 
less than $10,000. The probate courts records are not completely 
accurate in differentiating administrators and administrators 
with the will annexed. There may, then, be some actual varia- 
tion from the results shown in the table. 


* * * 


AN OHIO COUNTY—The estimated executors’ fees for all 
the estates included in the survey amounted to $111,000. 
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A second survey was undertaken for the writer by James 
G. Vinyard, a member of the Missouri Bar. The source of 
information was the state inheritance tax reports covering 
the five-year period between November 1, 1932, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. Because of the exemptions allowed under 
Missouri law, it does not cover all estates filed in that period. 
It does, however, cover 611 estates with a value of over 
$5,000, and an average size of $61,469, a sufficient number 
to permit accurate conclusions to be drawn. These are estates 
of people who resided in Kansas City proper, a city of 350,- 
000 population. Kansas City banks have excellent trust 
departments, backed by extended experience, ably managed, 
well equipped and contributing substantially to the incomes 
of the institutions of which they are a part. This study gives 
conclusive evidence, however, since the corporate executors 
were named in only 14.4 per cent of the number of estates 
containing 23.37 per cent of the total property, that the big 
development of the corporate fiduciary is still ahead. The 
figures also offer definite proof that the real competition to 
be overcome is not the competition of other corporate 
fiduciaries but that of the individual executor-trustee, plus 
that of general ignorance on matters of estates, and the 
ever-present element of procrastination which is evidenced 
in the large volume of intestate estates. 

The writer undertook a third study of estates in a semi- 
rural county of Ohio. It was done at the request of the 
president of an institution that sought a frank report as to 
whether its trust department could, through sound methods 
be profitably developed. The study covered estates of over 
$5,000, the average size of which was $30,913, filed in the 
last six years. A perusal of the figures will demonstrate that 
a profitable opportunity exists; as a result of the study, the 
institution is setting out intelligently to develop this market 
on a five-year plan which involves, among other things, the 
cooperation of officers and directors, as well as the education 
of prospects. The results of their efforts will be carefully 
watched and should be of real value in determining what can 
be done in similar situations. 

It has been a common assumption that many of the better 
estates in smaller cities and counties go to the larger trust 
companies in the big cities. The county seat in this study is 
bracketed by three large cities, all of which have outstanding 
trust departments. The most interesting point to me in this 
study is that, in the six years, not one estate went to a trust 
company outside of the county. Here again is evidence point- 
ing to the fact that the problem in the trust field is not a 
problem of competition among trust companies but one of 
the development of an undeveloped field. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


TO ANYONE who intelligently studies the market for trust 
service, either from such examples as these or from a concrete 
study of a trust department’s own field of operation, it be- 
comes apparent that the real growth of the corporate 
fiduciary lies ahead. It is a growing business, pregnant with 
possibilities for the trust men with vision and courage 
sufficient to enable them to take advantage of the rare op- 
portunities that confront them. While corporate fiduciaries 
do offer a decidedly better mouse trap, those who take 
Emerson’s suggestion that people will beat a path to the 
maker’s door may find themselves on the pension list by the 
time the path becomes worn enough to be distinguishable. 
The situation indicates that the quicker, more profitable 
and more certain method is that of placing the advantages 
of trust services clearly before the people who need them. 
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The Oldest Director 


T a county association meeting the other evening, a 
few of us broken-down veterans were talking of the 
tremendous changes that have overtaken the banking 

profession since the War. The 20-year period just past has 
been a regular panorama of banking progress. 

In the old days, it was every man for himself—and the 
devil took a-plenty of the hindmost. Now, we are all mem- 
bers of a billion-dollar government corporation which in- 
sures our deposits and protects us from all untoward occur- 
rences. Bank failures are a thing of the past. 

Every once in a while, to be sure, a bank does close some- 
where, but it’s against the rules. Like the Caifornia hail- 
storm, it’s unusual—even if it happens every day, it’s still 
unusual. 

Indeed, times have changed. And this bankers’ meeting 
the other night was living proof of that change. I remember 
the first meeting of that county association I ever attended. 
It must have been about the year 1923, when the farm 
deflation was causing us grain belt bankers to cast anxious 
eyes at the one-sided cast of our profit and loss accounts. 

It was decided that evening in 1923 that we bankers were 
entirely too free-handed with our time. We would have to 
get together and make reasonable charges for various serv- 
ices which the public had come to expect from us free of 
charge. 

So we did an unprecedented thing. We made up a sched- 
ule of uniform service charges, to be printed on placards and 
posted in every bank in the county. 

And we swore, jointly and severally, that from then on 
every customer to whom we rendered one of these services, 
be he the largest depositor on our books, or the best bor- 
rower, must pay the specified minimum fee therefor. 

And the boys all went home and hung up the placards on 
their walls, and whenever the good customer of a neighbor 
bank would happen in, they would call him off to one side 
and whisper, “See here, old man, lookit the way the other 
banks in the county are soaking you; but if you’ll just bring 
your account over here, we’ll do all these things for you and 
never charge you a cent!” 

And so, one after another, they all resumed tying their 
clients’ neckties and pressing their pants, and paring their 
hangnails and treating their bunions free of charge, and 
along in 1929 some of the more enterprising banks of the 
county set out free aspirin for their best customers. 

The situation, as is its way, grew worse and worse until at 
last there was only one thing left to do. They just had to call 
another meeting of the county association. And this was it— 
this session we attended the other night. A very simple 
remedy was adopted. 

After careful discussion, the association voted a schedule 
of uniform service charges, to be posted conspicuously upon 
the wall of every bank in the county, and faithfully adhered 
to by each member bank from now on. 

So now everything is going to be hunky-dory. But wait a 
minute! I’ve overlooked the important thing, the evidence 
of progress. Ostensibly, you see, this is the very program we 
adopted with such wild enthusiasm 15 years ago. And then 
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we started in, the following morning, to undercut each 
other. 

But this is different. This time, every banker in the county 
is crossing his heart and hoping to die! You can’t get around 
that, can you? And it only took 15 years. 


* * * 


iy every hand, we see signs of banking change. Remem.- 
ber how we B. H. (Before the Holiday) bankers used to 
flinch and turn pale every time we heard the front door 
latch click? We knew it was sure to be (1) an impecunious 
borrower, (2) another depositor come to draw out his 
money, or (3) the bank examiner. 

Note the difference today. The banker in 1938 cowers and 
turns pale whenever he hears the front door open, because 
he knows it must be (1) an impecunious borrower, (2) a 
customer with more useless money to place on time deposit, 
or (3) 17 bank examiners. 

So it ever goes. In 1929, we were overexpanded—and ey- 
erybody and his uncle wanted to borrow. Now, we are pay- 
ing interest on a whole potful of idle funds, so nobody who 
can furnish a bankable note will borrow a dime. 

_ Yes, banking’s a funny game. Play it any way you choose— 
play it safe or in slambang style—it makes no difference. 
For wherever that eight-ball finally comes to rest, you'll 
always see the poor old banker right over there behind it. 
To him, behind the eight-ball is home. 

This new army of bank examiners is a strange sign of the 
times. No doubt it, too, is one of the concomitants of 
progress. 

In the old days, the customers would oftentimes beat the 
banker downtown in the morning. He’d find them lined up 
for blocks in both directions, waiting for that daily zero 
hour. And he had to be pretty spry on his feet, when he un- 
locked the door, to avoid being trampled to death in the 
mad ensuing scramble for the paying teller’s wicket. 

But now, when the banker finds a long file of people wait- 
ing impatiently outside the door in the morning, he knowsit 
isn’t a run. It’s just the examiners. 

He isn’t even surprised, because he’s already met several 
fellow citizens and been greeted with: “Hello, Elmer. Is 
there a convention in town today?” And he has sighed and 
answered, “Naw, that ain’t a convention; it’s an examl- 
nation.” 

Nowadays, the examiners come in a bus or on a special 
train. Besides typewriter and briefcase, they usually carry 4 
high-powered microscope, an X-ray machine, finger print 
charts, spy glasses, photostat equipment, a lie detector, 4 
rack or other instrument of torture, and a pack of blood- 
hounds. 

Seriously speaking, though, the boys aren’t so bad when 
you come right down to it. They are just human beings, who 
have to act inhuman to hold their jobs. And it’s a pretty 
tough assignment, to have a heart hidden away somewhere 
and never be allowed to show it. Any banker should know 
that. 

RoscoE Macy 
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Bank Salary Yardsticks 


By EDWARD N. HAY 


Ar A CONFERENCE of the Bureau of Industrial Relations 
of the University of Michigan Graduate School of Business 
Administration, representatives of 16 midwestern banks and 
insurance companjes recently held two full days’ study of 
problems relating to salaries. Some of the ideas brought out 
in the conference are discussed by Mr. Hay in the article 


below. 


N large organizations many persons handle the salary 

problem, and it is important, therefore, that there should 

be a common understanding on the subject. Equitable 
distribution of the total payroll is important for employee 
goodwill. The fundamental problem is equity in salaries— 
not only for any given worker but also relatively, as be- 
tween all employees. To effect this result, sound policies and 
systematic methods are essential. It is generally believed 
that executives secure better results from their subordinates 
because of close scrutiny of salaries, which necessitates 
greater familiarity with the details of the work being done. 
An important result is the general elimination of attempts 
to effect salary increases by personal influence. Another by- 
product of a good salary administration plan is that more 
attention is paid to promotion sequences. One company has 
for several years followed the practice of placing a chart ona 
bulletin board in each department showing the general 
sequence of promotion in that department. 

Salaries should relate in some definite way to competitive 
conditions. There is danger of comparing jobs by title, 
without making sure that the jobs are actually the same. 
The use of averages is to be avoided, and also comparing 
salaries of specialized jobs. Furthermore, automatic wage 
adjustments on the basis of cost-of-living indices are un- 
desirable for a number of reasons. The trend of wages, how- 
ever, should be observed, as given in the Federal Reserve 
and other reports. 

Some banks find that they are more influenced in deter- 
mining their rates by the practice of industrial companies 
than of other banks. Among the reasons agreed on as making 
salary adjustments necessary are: (1) change in value of an 
individual employee’s services; (2) a change in the duties of 
the job; (3) a general change in wage levels. 

A number of banks report that, although there have been 
horizontal salary cuts in the depth of the depression, there 
have been no blanket increases. It has been thought wiser to 
make the increases where they are most deserved. In com- 
paring salary rates of banks in different cities, one might use 
such a typical position as messenger, filled by boy high school 
graduates. A Cincinnati bank pays $65 to start and finds 
boys scarce. A Detroit institution pays $75, with good boys 
hard to find. A Chicago bank pays $60 and a $5 increase in 
‘ix months; while a Cleveland bank pays $65 to start with a 
$5 increase in three months. An eastern bank pays $50 to 
start with $5 added after six months. 
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Various methods of control of the salary item are prac- 
ticed, including budgets and standard rates for given jobs. 
(Articles on these points appeared in BANKING in February 
and May of 1937.) A number of institutions have made use 
of incentive plans, or “payment by results”. Several banks 
report that they pay night clerks a differential above the 
salary of day clerks on similar work. Two companies report 
very large savings from centralized stenographic and typing 
services, with extensive use of dictating machines. 

Three general methods used in arriving at salary values for 
all jobs are: the grading plan, the job grouping plan, and the 
point rating plan. The point rating plan is particularly inter- 
esting. Under this scheme, jobs are compared, not in their en- 
tirety, but by considering the fundamental factors that 
underlie all jobs. Among such factors are skill, education, 
experience, personal requirements, responsibility, intelli- 
gence, etc. Under the point method the degree of each of these 
qualities is decided upon and a number of points assigned 
to that value. After the jobs are compared for each of the 
qualities, the points assigned to each are added, resulting in 
a total point value for a given job. 

Under the job grouping method the principal considera- 
tion in deciding upon the salary group to which the job is to 
be assigned is the factor of “the number and difficulty of 
decisions”. One company makes use of a plan of salary 
evaluation applied only to higher ranking officials, including 
only those of salaries from $3,000 and up. 


ANY SYSTEM REQUIRES JOB ANALYSES 


THE basis of all job evaluation is a thorough job descrip- 
tion, or “job analysis”. This may be reviewed each year and 
entirely rewritten, say, every five years. The most common 
procedure in making salary adjustments is an annual re- 
view. A number of banks have gotten away from the time- 
honored Christmas salary review, several having adopted a 
plan of considering salaries on the anniversary of employ- 
ment. At least one bank reviews each month all the salaries 
in one or more departments. It is considered that length of 
service plays a part in salary increases, but there is general 
agreement on the undesirability of adjusting salaries with 
primary regard for this factor. Several banks follow a prac- 
tice of an automatic increase upon promotion, although 
others require the employee to go through a period of trial 
before receiving the increase in a new position. It is felt by 
many that the increase should be given at the time of the 
promotion. 

Another important factor in salary adjustments is “‘em- 
ployee ratings”, or reports on the efficiency of individual 
employees. 

There is general agreement that, when a change in all 
salaries is to be made, the reasons for it should be stated 
authoritatively by top management. Furthermore, a prop- 
erly organized personnel department is the principal in- 
strument for properly and carefully dealing with this im- 
portant matter. 
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A Depositors’ Forum 


By ORVAL W. ADAMS 


THE public meetings at the three 1938 regional banking 
conferences held under auspices of the American Bankers 
Association are a new feature. They are designed to 
enable bankers to meet informally with their customers 
for a discussion of mutual interests. Orval W. Adams, 
Association President, who suggested the idea, presides 
at each. Herewith is a report of his remarks at the Des 
Moines gathering on February 11. 


N common with many of the banking fraternity, I have 
become convinced that we have been derelict, not so 
much, however, in the matters for which accusations 

have been made against us, but rather in our failure to tell 
our depositors of facts coming to our knowledge affecting 
the purchasing and earning power of their savings. 

Now you may be surprised when I tell you that one-third 
of the entire population of our country is directly interested 
in the banking business. I do not include in such numbers 
all of those who are participants in banking service because 
nearly the entire population is included in that group. There 
are 44 million savings depositors in this country owning 24 
billions of savings deposits, and these represent the savings, 
not of the rich, but of the hard-working, self-reliant, thrifty 
army of American citizens. A substantial part of the wealth 
in the United States is represented by 24 billions of dollars 
saved by 44 millions of thrifty Americans. There are millions 
of commercial depositors, many of whom, of course, are also 
savings depositors. There are thousands of stockholders in 
the banks of this country and there are also thousands of 
persons employed in banking institutions. You will see from 
these figures that my estimate of one-third of the population 
being directly interested in the banking business is conserva- 
tive. 

On the average throughout the United States, bank re- 
sources are made up of $10 contributed by depositors to $1 
contributed by stockholders. In a bank with 5% millions of 
resources, $500,000 on the average is contributed by the 
stockholders and $5,000,000 by the depositors. Technically, 
the relation between the depositor and the bank is that of 
creditor and debtor. The bank borrows the money from the 
depositor and agrees to repay him on his order according to 
the terms of the deposit. Actually, however, all banking is 
a cooperative enterprise in which one group of people puts 
up certain money as a guaranty fund that the much larger 
amounts of moneys placed with them by another group will 
be repaid in accordance with the terms of its deposit. 

The two groups together—the depositors and the stock- 
holders—can get no more out of the use of the common 
fund than it produces. Consequently, whatever tends to 
restrict the use of such fund, to reduce its earning capacity, 
affects alike depositors and stockholders. 

Naturally the managing group is more closely in touch 
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with conditions affecting the use of the common {fund than 
are the depositors. This group is daily engaged in seeking to 
invest—to loan—the fund. The depositor is not so engaged. 
When something goes wrong, the managing grou learns of 
it before the depositor, just as the driver of a truck would 
learn of an injury to the truck before the owner of the truck 
learned of it. 

Now, as a simple matter of law, it is the duty of the man- 
aging group to return to the other group—the depositors—at 
the time agreed upon, the number of dollars which the de- 
positors have placed with them. They, however, have no 
legal duty to guarantee that the money so returned to the 
depositors is even substantially equal in purchasing value— 
which is the only true value of money—to the money 
originally deposited. That is an item which cannot be con- 
trolled by the managing group. It is an item concerning 
which the group of depositors has infinitely more power 
and influence than the bank managers, although I fear 
many depositors are not so informed. If the depositors will 
stop to reflect but for a moment they will readily recognize 
that their bank dollars do not have equal value today with 
the value which they had a few years ago. Savings funds 
draw a smaller interest. A dollar purchases less of all the 
necessities of life than it did in times gone by. So that, 
whether the dollar is in the bank or out of it in circulation, 
the value has materially changed. 

It is in connection with this change of dollar value or 
purchasing power that I feel the great group of depositor- 
population should be aroused to interest and activity. The 
bank itself has but limited opportunity to utilize the bank’s 
capital—this common fund of the depositors and stock- 
holders. It is restricted by legal regulation in the loans and 
investments which are being made. It is obliged to accept 
the standard of values which prevails at any given time. 
These standards of values are determined chiefly by the 
state of prosperity in the country and the prosperity of the 
country depends primarily on its economic policies. 

In a democracy, in the final analysis, the voters determine 
the policies of government. And who are the voters? I tell 
you that, strange as it may seem to some, a preponderant 
majority of them are the bank depositors of this nation. 
These depositor-voters are the finest of our citizenship. 
The very fact that they have deposits is an evidence of their 
thrift and self-reliance and their industry. They are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the nation. In the main they are 
home builders and home owners. They have families to 
support and protect. They are stable. They are interested 
and they are thoughtful. But they are not always informed. 
They often fail to see the influence of certain trends on their 
own welfare and prosperity. 

I consider it to be the duty of the managers of these great 
cooperative enterprises to bring clearly and forcibly to the 
attention of the depositor-voters of our country all such 
matters as may materially affect the welfare of the depositor 
and our country. 
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An Educational Display 


7 PICTURES FOR BANKING BY NEWSPnoTos 
every banker must buy to use in his business. A similar display . . - 
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At the Des Moines Regional Conference, one attraction . . . 
for the bankers attending was the display of products that . . . 


was set up at the Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York .. . 


and others will be shown at the Indian- 
apolis and Oklahoma City Conferences. 
Names... 


of exhibitors at Des Moines and New York 
are given on page 54 
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The Month 


Since March 1933 President Roosevelt’s 
press conferences have been watched closely 
for those easily recogni able statements that 
turn out to be either trial balloons or policy 
hints. (At the right, the first New Deal press 
conference.) To a statement made in mid- 
January indicating that he favored abolition 
of all holding companies he added the 
rhetorical question, have any?” 
Later, however, this stand was modified. 
It is understood now that the Adminis- 
tration, so far as banking is concerned, fa- 
vors gradual abolition of stockholding com- 
panies, but not management concerns or 
those in the hands of one individual. 
Senator Glass has indicated his sponsorship 
of a bill to put this purpose into effect 


Below, the intent listeners are . . . 
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KEYSTONE 


INTERNATIONAL 


. so-called Little Business Men, 
holding their recent conclave in 
Washington. Contrary to some 
Administration prophecies, the Lit- 
tle Business Men’s views on govern- 
ment did not differ materially from 
those of Bigger Business Men. In 
fact, some uproariously cheered 
resolutions had to be toned down 
before going to the White House. 
Among other things, this group 
advocated some measure of responsi- 

bility for Labor 


Left, Stewart McDonald, F.H.A. 
Administrator, who has sent to 
more than 7,000 lending institutions 
the regulations for loans under new 
amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act, which again will permit 
modernization and repair loans 
and also broaden the lending pro- 
visions on certain classes of new 
construction 
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Right, a discussion of the naval 
building program. Admiral Leahy 
(left) talking with Representatives 
Brewster and O’Connell. The Ad- 
miral testified for six days before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on 
the proposed $800,000,000 building 
program. He stated that the United 
States Navy should be enlarged in 
view of foreign expansion, require- 
ments in the Pacific and possible 
foreign aggression in South America 


Meanwhile the British are pushing 
their defense program, partly with a 
campaign to improve living condi- 
tions in the fighting forces. Below, 
Minister of War Leslie Hore- 
Belisha inspects an army mess. 
United States Secretary of State 
Hull has recently denied that this 
country and England have any 
defensive “understanding” 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Below, Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United States Steel C ‘Orpo- 
ration, and Philip Murray, chairman, Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (C. I. O.), who have renewed “ indefinite ly” the contract Ab 
of last March. Mr. Murray unsuccessfully sought a year’s renewal 
with a guarantee of no wage cuts 
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Invitations to Small Business 


These and many other advertisements on the same 
theme have been making it clear to business men that 
TIMES CHANGE — BUSINESS MARCHES ON! loans can be had 


SERVICES 
Checking Accounts 
Interest Accounts 
Trust Services 


Business Loans 


Personal Loans TODAY AND YESTERDAY HELPING YOUR BUSINESS GROW 


Auto Loans 


Home Improvement 


Loans Good management finds the markets and 


Times change—business marches on. Nowhere is 
the romance of industrial progress more dramatically | 
portrayed than in the development of the Eastman Dry | In ‘this job, good management will find 
Plate and Film Company of 1880 (in circle) into the 
Foreign Drafts Eastman Kodak Company of today. 


Safe Deposit Boxes does its best to develop profitable business. 


Travelers Checks 
Letters of Credit 
that sound bank credit is a valuable aid. 


To qualified borrowers, we welcome the 


As Kodak has grown Rochester has prospered. Not , 
OFFICES only has Kodak in its well ordered development helped opportunity to discuss bank credit needs 
to make Rochester a better place in which to live - 
through the perfecting of its products it also has con- 
tributed to human happiness throughout the world. 


1495 Lake Ave Manufacturers and Traders 
886 Main St. W The Lincoln-Alliance is pleased to co-operate as Roch- Trust Company 


460 N. Goodman St. ester business marches on. N.Y 


183 Main St. E. 


33 Exchange St 


560 Monroe Ave. 


LINCOLN-ALLIANCE 


Brockport, N. ¥ BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Federal Reserve Syvtem Member Federal Depost Insurance Corporation 


THESE 
CORPORATIONS 
FAILED 


....THIS ONE is in This Picture 


FLOURISHED You don't see Merchants National Bank in . ness to its community can be 
this picture. But it is there neverthe . rg »y its volume of loans. Mer 
nk leads all Alabama banks, 
Loans from Merchants National enable the > exer » of one Birmingham insti- 
unt of money loaned to bus 
+ and individuals. Ot each dollar loaned 
by Mobile banks, virtually half — 46.2% to 
be exact —is advanced by Merchants National. 
This figure is based on the most recent pub- 
lished statements. 


s on the payroll the 5 
h the great majority of its sales are 
business I t € mmer i ud fall. Every one of these 


every success — and every failure — of its edit needs, These are only three examples -- out of thou- 
trates the nee: sound counsel in financia reir sands--of the accomplishments of so NATI Oo NAL BAN K 


loans at Merchants National. A good loan OF MOBILE. ALABAMA 
helps more th: he borrower. It aids the 


STATE ~PLANTERS & whole community. 
ANK-=[RUST ©. FOR ALABAMA, ITS PORT AND PROGRESS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The window of the Parnassus National Bank, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


You Can Keep 


JUMPS 
of Competition 
With Ample Operating Funds 


*The Harter Bank welcomes 
business borrowers. We will 
be glad to discuss a financing 
plan that will be of construc- 
tive assistance to you in your 
Spring production schedule. 


J’eHARTER BANK 


BRAN BANES NN RTH ANT N AN 
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to make your 
business profits 
greater through 


modernization 


USE ALCAN TO Modern merchandising involves not only the 
way of doing business but the place in which 


MODERNIZE your store that business is done. If your store is old- 


front or the whole exterior fashioned, dingy in appearance, it will not 


MODERNIZE store fixtures“) attract new customers; it may send old ones 
and lighting systems elsewhere. Why not make a complete survey 
MODERNIZE the heating of your needs, consult your architect, get 
your plans and then discuss them with our 
Personal Loan Department? You will find our 


oF air-conditioning system. 


MODERNIZE the elevator 


interest rates fair and our repayment plan 
service or install additional 


easy to carry out. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW HAVEN 
42 CHURCH STREET AT CROWN 


ones. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WES! MAVEN 4 AVENUE aT CENTER 


“| DIDN'T KNOW MY BANK 
COULD BE SO-HELPFUL" 


“I’ve always thought of the bank as just a place to deposit 
money and obtain credit when necessary. 

‘*‘But just the other day I got a new slant on the bank’s 
service. I dropped in to make a deposit and while chatting 
with a bank officer I told him that my business was in a 
slump. He suggested running a pre-holiday sale. I tried the 
idea and, as you know, it was very successful. 

“I’m going to talk over all my financial plans with my 
banker from now on.”’ 

vv 


We will welcome the opportunity of discussing your busi- 
ness or personal financial problems with you, in complete 
confidence. Our experience may prove very helpful. 


An advertisement issued by the Adver- 
tising Department, American Bankers 
Association. 
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Taxes Forever 


DOLLARS 


In modern times tax collection is not an artistic theme. However, the Persians of the 6th century 
B.C. looked at it differently. In the vase decoration above, King Darius’ subjects from all Asia 
are bringing him the wherewithal for an armament race 


Left, a French tax col- 
aa | lector’s office in the 


W tures of the man stand- 

N [/ << ing nearest the table 

| are eloquent. Even his 
dog seems ill at ease 


Right, a busy day in the 
poll tax collector’s of- 
fice in Paris about 1709 


\ 


Below, left, a favorite Boston pastime in the middle 1700’s known as “paying the exciseman”, 

a crown official who was always one of the most unpopular individuals in town. Below, right, an 

attack on the income tax, published in 1870. At that time the income tax was considered 
a “temporary” measure 


THE FINANCIAL INQUISITION. 
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Left, per capita income tax collections for the past 13 years, based on 
the total of both corporate and individual payments 


Today’s smooth tax collecting machinery is a long step from that of 

pioneer days when taxes could be paid in powder, shot and beaver 

skins. Below, the imposing Custom House in New York, through which 
a sizeable amount of Federal revenue passes 


DOLLARS 


DOLLARS 


6 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Below, a cartoon drawn by Thomas Nast in 1878, suggesting that 
Federal tax collectors be put in uniforms. In the background a 
"fishing expedition” is loading ledgers into a Government wagon 


The young man below is on a ladder among Federal tax files. In the 
1937 fiscal year there were filed 2,410,793 income tax returns alone— 
1,913,432 individual and partnership and 497,361 corporation 


T, F HEALY COLLECTION 


PHOTOS FROM NEWSPHOTOS 
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Billing section, below, left, and bookkeeping section, right, in the New York Custom House 


change 
unique P 
booklet 
Woe articles covering such a wid range as collectior 
potatoes, Latin and lingerie, liinks are 
now, more than ever before, linking their lobby 
and window displays to local interests and indus- 
tries. On this and the following pages Banking 
reproduces a few of the photographs it has col- 
lected of these exhibits. Others will appear in Below, a 
later issues. Some of these exhibits are perma- people e 
nent (bank murals may be considered in this Nationa 
class), while others are changed at stated inter- states th 
vals. Still others appear seasonally. It is a nota- a 
ble fact that banks, once having started the use rege 
of exhibits, usually continue the practice in ee 


checking 
some form. credit, | 


man ha 
One smi 


Lobby and Window Displays 


Left, the First National Bank, Williamsport, 

Pennsylvania, shows items manufactured by 12 com- 

panies that have moved into the community within 
the past three years ; 


Above, left, and below, a flower and vegetable exhibit set up by the Warren National Bank, Warren, 
Pennsylvania. Above, right, a display of high school Latin class projects in the same bank 
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jt the right, a page of a booklet issued by the Albany Ex- 
change National Bank, Albany, Georgia, describing its 

jque permanent exhibit, the Rood Nut Collection. This 
te let describes in 33 pages the varieties of nuts in the 
austlen, which was part of the Georgia display at the 
° Chicago Century of Progress Exposition 


Below, a mechanical window display, which shows figures of 
people entering and leaving a replica of the Jackson-State 
National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi. A letter from the bank 
states that “it is surprising how much attention it has com- 
manded from passers-by. There are eight figures of men and 
women on each of the two discs. . . . Fourteen different 
hank services are represented—personal loans, savings, 
checking accounts, realty loans, commercial loans, letters of 
credit, collection items, safe deposit boxes, etc.—and one 
man has on him a placard which says ‘Friendly Chat’. 
One small motor turns both discs at the same time in opposite 
directions” 


THE ROOD NUT COLLECTION 
History and Description 


The Rood Nut Collection, now on display in the front hall 
of the Albany Exchange National Bank, is an assembly of nuts 
and seeds of economic value or for other reason of interest, from 
many parts of the world. It consists of an extensive nucleus 
of material brought together by the late C. M. Rood of Albany, 
with important additions from the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Washington and pri- 
vate contributors. 


In its present condition the collection includes representa- 
tives of 36 botanical genera, 72 species, and nearly 200 varieties, 
hybrid species and miscellaneous forms. The first specimens 
were obtained at about 1900. For more than 10 years, the ma- 
terial consisted solely of pecan varieties, but at about 1911 or 
1912, Mr. Rood extended his interest and henceforth, included 
nuts and seeds of various other species. Between that time and 
the illness which resulted in his death, October 14, 1921, he spent 
a great amount of time and money in procuring new material. 


Some two or three yéars later the collection was purchased 
by Mr. P. J. Brown, President of the Bank, who, recognizing 
its unusual educational value, especially in so important a nut 
center as Albany, was prompted to give it the public use that 
had been planned by Mr. Rood. The entire collection was for- 
warded to Washington where the specimens were examined and 
the nomenclature clarified by experts in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Specially designed cases were obtained from Atlanta 
and the enlarged collection mounted in place during the winter 
of 1925-26. 


The Rood Nut Collection is unique among those of its gen- 
eral character in that there is probably none other quite like it in 
existence. It is doubtless the most complete and best arranged 
nut collection anywhere permanently on public exhibition. It 
is believed that there is no other nut collection in the United 
States owned and maintained on public display by an institution 
that is neither scientific nor publicly endowed. It resembles in 
many respects the older, Morris Collection of the Edible Nuts of 


Below: To whet customers’ interest in saving for a vacation, the National Bank of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, shows two models of ocean liners and some camping paraphernalia. Similarly, the 
bank has advertised Christmas club savings and its safe deposit department 
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Right, flowers formed a display 

at the opening of the Kilgore 

National Bank’s (Kilgore, Texas) 

new building last October. The 

bank’s broad lobby and simple, 

modern design lend themselves 
to display arrangements 


Below, four pictures of window 
displays of the McDowell Na- 
tional Bank, Sharon, Pennsy]- 
vania. Items in these particular 
exhibits had to do with scout- 
craft, locally manufactured 
metal products, the Sharon 
police department and _ chil- 
dren’s books. These window 
displays are changed every 
week or ten days 
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KENEDY, TEXAS 
January 6th, 1958. 


Mr. George L. McCarthy, President, 


Recordak Corporation, 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. McCarthy: - 


We have been using the Recordak in our Transit Department 
and it proved so satisfactory that we in- 


since May lst, 19356, 
stalled it on our 
the first one or two 
fact that the method 
after we became used 
Bookkeepers and all. 
but our balances are 


humanly possible. 


Individual Ledger on 
months we were rather at a loss, due to 


is 
to 
We 
as 


September lst, 1956. For 
the 
guite different from the old system, but 
the innovation we liked it---Officers, 
now not only have a most complete record, 
near "Mechanically" correct as it seems 


There are so many decided advantages in the Recordak System 
that it would take pages to enumerate them. To my mind the most 


decided advantage is the fact that 


although at the end of each 


month we place in the hands of every customer, whose account has 


changed during the month, 
drawn against the account, 
statements and vouchers 
away with all filings a 
windows during the firs 
as a matter of fact, 
stationery and equipment more than offsets the cost, 


very nominal, 
ing in time, 


a statement with all checks or vouchers 
we now have exact pictures of the 
returned. Aside from the safety, we do 


nd the necessity of one or two statement 
t few days of each month. 


The cost is 


there is no cost, as the sav- 


and you have a completely satisfying record to ease one's mind. 


I want you to know that 5% 
the fact that the Eastman Kodak Company have given 


can tell you, 


the Bankers this service, 
the most satisfactory year you 


Model Texas Bank 


Protects and Serves with 


RECORDAK 


_— all over the country can profit by the expe- 


rience 
Kenedy, 


institutio 


National Bank of 

ite one. ste ull well the value of depositor 

P ing safety... and achieves both, in 

Ae egree, with Recordak Photographic 
g Systems. 

Here is proof, beyond doubt, that Recordak is as 


valuable to 
stitution .. nity bank as to the lar 


bank can 
proof th 


- proof that day-to-day operations in are 

speedy, accurate and safe... 

handles transit and accounting 
»west possible per-item cost. 
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for one, appreciate more than I 


and I wish for them, and you personally, 


have ever had. 


Yours very truly, 


of Recordak installations are oper- 
me anks handling only a limited volume. But 
rat . small, Recordak-equipped banks enjoy the 
= that Recordak alone 
sitors value the service, pr 
a Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastma 
ak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York. N Y. 


User. 
_ of Recordak report sa vings up to 45% net on 
per-ttem costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage spac 
e. 


RECORDAK 
Photographic Accounting Systems 
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7 have now’ said Mr. Micawber 


‘an immediate prospect of: something turning up’ 


Many people seem to have a touch of Mr. 
Micawber in them. 


They go along for years hoping that tomor- 
row will bring a solution of their problems. So 
they put off doing anything about them today. 

Many men, for example, are uneasy and wor- 
ried because they don’t have enough life insur- 
ance. They intend to take out a substantial 
policy some day, but they don’t feel they can 
afford it now. 


First one expense and then another comes 
along to use up their ready cash. So again and 
again they put off buying the insurance, hoping 
the money for it will turn up next year. 

To help people meet such situations, The 
Travelers developed its monthly-premium plan. 


Under this plan, many a man is able to go ahead 
and get the life insurance he always wanted, 
and pay for it out of income. 

Many business organizations use a variation 
of this plan, called the salary-allotment plan, 
to help their steady employees buy life insur- 
ance. The business deducts monthly premiums 
from pay and turns them over to The Travelers 
in one sum. This plan benefits both employers 
and employees. A Travelers representative will 
be glad to explain it more fully to you. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers. 
TheTravelers InsuranceCompany, TheTravelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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It’s Always Fair Weather 


HE Fi‘th International Heating and 

Ventilating Exposition was held re- 
cently in Grand Central Palace in New 
York City. The public’s interest in the 
products shown is attested by the fact 
that approximately 300,000 people saw 
the various exhibits. While no one can 
sav how many of these were home owners 
or home modernizers, a visit to the expo- 
sition was proof that the onlooker’s mo- 
tive was not idle curiosity. A few of the 
many exhibits, covering all phases of 
indoor weather, are pictured on this page. 


Right, spectators examining a small model 
house 
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Left, an air-condition- 
ing machinery group 


Right, a balcony-eye 
view of a furnace 
display 


Left, various types of 
automatic controls 
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For 

nearest 

agent’s name 
telephone 
Western Union 


“I have a book here which I'd like to 
show you. It’s the quickest, surest thing 
I have ever seen to help people turn 
weakness into strength. 

talking about insurance weak- 
ness—the situation of a man who runs 
needless financial risks, both in his home 
and his business responsibilities. 

‘There are some sixty forms of fire 
and casualty insurance and fidelity and 
surety bonds. Which should you have? 


Let me study your requirements. Then 
let’s go over this book together. We 
can easily find your principal hazards 
and exposures— with the insurance an- 
swers to them. We can correct weak- 
nesses. We may save you money.” 


This thoroughgoing analysis is valu- 
able also as a permanent record of your 
insurance. It is an added service feature 
which Hartford representatives offer. 
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Public Meetings 
Are Adams’ Idea | 


Were First Suggested 
at Boston 


The public meetings which 
close the Indianapolis and 
Oklahoma City conferences are 
outgrowths of a recommenda- 
tion made by President Adams 
at the Boston Convention. A 
similar gathering at Des Moines 
closed the February confer- 
ence in that city. 

The public meeting is a 
new departure in banking 
practice. 

“It has grown out of a long 
established conviction,” says 
President Adams, “that we 
should occasionally meet with 
our depositors in the spirit of 
partnership for the purpose of 
discussing matters of mutual 
interest. 

“T believe that as individual 
bankers we have an obligation 
to inform our depositors to the 
best of our ability in matters of 
money and credit. I believe, | 
moreover, that we ourselves | 
will benefit by so doing.”’ 


| Chairmen Named 


The presiding officer at the 
opening session of the Indian- 
apolis conference is F. W. Van 
Antwerp, president of the In- 
diana Bankers Association, and 
of the First Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend. 

Chairmen of other sessions 
are officers of the American 
Bankers Association: Philip A. 
Benson, First Vice-president; 
Dr. Harold Stonier, Executive 
Manager; M. H. Malott, Treas- 
urer; Orval W. Adams, Presi- 
dent. 


Local Bankers 
To Lead Forums 


To make the banking con- 
ferences of the most practi- 
cal value, the sessions are 
being planned to promote 
the forum type of meeting. 
For the most part discus- 
sions will be led by local 
bankers familiar with their 
subjects through experience 
in the territory. The ad- 
dresses will be short and 
designed to initiate general 
discussion. 


Indianapolis and 


Discussion Meetings 


The discussion meetings 
for bankers at the Indian- 
apolis and Oklahoma City 
conferences are divided into 
five sessions—three the first 
day and two on the second. 
In addition, there is the 
concluding event at each, 
the public meeting. 


Office Engineering 
Important to Banks 


Commenting on the educa- 
tional displays Executive Man- 
ager Stonier said: 

“Mechanical equipment plays 
a large part in the successful 
operation of a bank. During 
the past few years many im- 
provements and new ideas have 
been developed, and we believe 
bankers attending our meet- 
ings should have an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted 
with them. 

“To that end we have invited 
bank service and equipment 
concerns to set up educational 


| displays at our meetings.” 


To Speak at Both Indianapolis and Oklahoma City 


Orval W. Adams 


Harold Stonier 
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Philip A. Benson 


W. T. Wilson 


D. J. Needham 


D. H. Otis 


R. W. Hill 


R. H. Myers 


Oklahoma City 


Are Hosts to Banker Conferences 


2-Day Meetings Will 
| Study Bank Service 


Improvement and broaden- 
ing of bank service will be the 
theme of conferences to be 
held at Indianapolis on March 
17 and 18 and at Oklahoma 
City on March 24 and 25 under 
auspices of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The two-day meetings, at 
each of which prominent bank- 
ers will speak on a variety of 
practical subjects, are similar 
to the conference recently held 
at Des Moines, and like the 
latter they will be under the 
direction of Orval W. Adams, 
Association President and ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Utah 
State National Bank, Salt Lake 
City. 

Headquarters for the Indian- 
apolis gathering is the Clay- 
pool Hotel, while the Okla- 
homa City headquarters is 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

Educational displays, fea- 
turing the latest products de- 
veloped by bank service and 
equipment companies, will be 
shown at the conference hotels, 
and are expected to attract 
wide attention, as was the case 
at Des Moines and also at the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
in New York in February. 

A public meeting, for cus- 
tomers of local banks, will 
close each conference. These 
meetings, held in the evening 
of the second day, are designed 
to help explain banking and its 
services to the public. 


O. P. Decker 
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Lending Theme 


at Indianapolis 


First 2 Sessions Will 
Discuss Credit 
Problems 


Opportunities for banks to 


enlarge their usefulness, par- | 
ticularly in the lending field, | 


will be canvassed at the first 
two sessions at Indianapolis. 


At 


Woosley, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
and E. J. Boyd, president, Sec- 
ond National Bank, Warren, O. 


The discussion of this impor- | 


tant subject, in which the 
audience will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate, will fol- 
low addresses by President 
Adams of the American Bank- 
ers Association and by Robert 
H. Myers, vice-president, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Muncie, 
Ind. Mr. Adams’ subject is 
“Meeting the Challengeof Pub- 
lic Service” and Mr. Myers’ 
“Broadening the Bank’s Serv- 
ices.” 


Richard W. Hill, Secretary | 


of the A.B.A., will conclude 
the session with a talk on 
‘Educational Display of Bank 
Service and Equipment.” 

At the second, or afternoon, 
session on Thursday, Henry S. 
Sherman, President, Savings 
Division, A.B.A., and_presi- 
dent, Society for Savings, 


Leslie R. Driver, executive 
vice-president, First National 
Bank, Bristol, Tenn., is sched- 
uled to talk on “Commercial 
Loans”, and Dan H. Otis, 
Agricultural Director, A.B.A., 
will have as his subject “‘ Mak- 
ing Farm Investments Safe.”’ 

Miscellaneous banking serv- 


ices will be outlined by H. E. | 


Cook, Vice-president, National 
Bank Division, A.B.A., and 
president, Second National 
Bank, Bucyrus, O. Mr. Cook 


will cover such items as safe | 


deposit rentals, escrows, pay- 
rolls, exchange, collections, 


for customers. 
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the opening meeting, | 
Thursday morning, March 17, | 
there will be a symposium on | 
personal loans led by E. S. | 


| Needham Will Describe 


Cleveland, will present a dis- | 
| 
cussion of savings problems. | 


| at this meeting. Speakers on 
cashiers’ checks and drafts, and | 
purchase and sale of securities | 


| ples State Bank, Indianapolis, | 


First Day Speakers, Indianapolis 


ad 


F. W. Van Antwerp 


L. R. Driver 


H. E. Coo 


Will Consider Cost Analysis 
And Regional Clearinghouses 


Washington Work 


The practical and important 
matter of bank costs is on the 
program for the fourth session 


at Indianapolis, Friday morn- 
ing, March 18. 

E. S. Woolley, C.P.A., New 
York, and frequent contributor 
to BANKING, shares a discus- 
sion ‘Determining Per Item 
Costs” with Ottmar A. Wal- 
dow, auditor, National Bank 
of Detroit. 

“Regional Clearinghouses— 
Organization and Activities” 
is another subject to be covered 


this topic are Felix M. Mc- | 
Whirter, president, The Peo- | 


and James M. Shackleton, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) State Bank. 

D. J. Needham, General 
Counsel, A.B.A., will speak at 
the fourth session on the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington office, of 
which he has charge. Mr. Need- 
ham will outline the work and 
various services of this recently 
enlarged office. 


Des Moines Sessions 


Excerpts from some of the 
talks given at the recent 
Des Moines Conference ap- 
pear in this month’s BANK- 
ING’s Digest, starting on 
page 89. 


| Third Session to 


Cover Education 


Public Relations op 
Evening Program 


The third session at Indi- 
anapolis, held Thursday even- 
ing, March 17, is being devoted 
to a discussion of customer 
relations, public education, and 
banking education. The pre. 
siding officer will be Dr. Harold 
Stonier, Executive Manager of 
the A.B.A. and Educational 
Director of the A.I.B. 

H. C. Ochs, vice-president, 
Winters National Bank & 
Trust Company, Dayton, 0,, 
will present ‘Constructive Cus- 
tomer Relations”, followed by 
an address “State Association 
Work in Public Education” by 
William B. Schiltges, first vice- 
president, Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Frank R. Curda, President, 
American Institute of Banking, 
and cashier, City National 
Bank: and Trust Company, 
Chicago, will report on the 
educational program of the 
Institute. 

The session comes to a close 


| with a talk by William T. Wil- 


son, Assistant Advertising Di- 
rector, A.B.A., on the subject 
“The Radio in Public Rela- 
tions.” 


Illinois Research 
Director Appointed 


Frederic E. Lee, professor of 
economics and member of the 
staff of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Illinois, 
has been appointed director of 
banking research for the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association. He 
will collaborate with and direct 
the program of the association’s 
new committee on banking re- 
search, of which J. DeForest 
Richards, president of the 
National Boulevard Bank, Chi- 
cago, is chairman. Dr. Lee will 
not sever his connection with 
the university. Associated with 
him as technical assistants will 
be Kenneth L. Trefftzs and 
John T. Masten, both of 
whom held fellowships in the 
university last year under 
funds granted by the Illinois 
Banker Asssociation. 
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Will Give Talks | 


On Investments 


Four Topics at Final 
Indianapolis 
Meeting 


Investment policies of banks 
will be featured at the fifth of 


the Indianapolis meetings, Fri- | 


day afternoon, March 18. With 
Mr. Adams presiding, various 
speakers will present aspects 
of the subject. 

“Principles of Bank Invest- 
ment Policy” is the title of an 
address by O. P. Decker, vice- 
president, American National 
Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Arch W. Anderson, vice- 
president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, is to cover 
“Correspondent Bank Rela- 
tionship with Respect to In- 
vestments” and Dudley Caudill, 


cashier, Peoples Bank, More- | 


head, Ky., will discuss ‘‘ Spaced 
Investment Maturities.” 

The final topic at this session, 
which concludes the business 
meetings of the Indianapolis 
conference, is ‘Securities An- 
alysis and Sources of Invest- 
ment Information.” The speaker 
is Alfred M. Cressler, vice- 
president, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


Lobby of the 
Claypool Hotel, 


Indianapolis 


March 1938 


At Indianapolis Third and Fourth Sessions 


M. H. Malott 


W. B. Schiltges 


E. S. Woolley 


BANKING was unable to secure a photograph of James M. Shackleton. 


Depositors’ Meeting 
To Hear Merle Thorpe 


The Indianapolis conference 
closes Friday evening, March 
18, with a public meeting at 
which the principal speaker 


is Merle Thorpe, editor of | 


Nation's Business. 


President Adams will act as 


chairman of the meeting, to 
which customers of Indianapo- 
lis banks are being invited. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. 
Executive Manager, will make 
the introductory remarks. 

A program of orchestral 
music will precede the meeting. 


| InvestmentsFirst 


Oklahoma Topic 


Policy, Correspond- 
ent Relationships, 
On Program 


With 


first session of the Oklahoma 
City conference opens Thurs- 
day morning, March 24, under 


man, president, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Oklahoma City. 

After an address by Presi- 
dent Adams of the A.B.A., the 
program will take up several 


to all banks. The first speaker 


vice-president, American Na- 


Policy.” 

“Correspondent Bank Rela- 
tionship with Respect to In- 
vestments” 
by Carl W. Allendoerfer, vice- 


president, First National Bank, | 
“Spaced | 
Investment Maturities’’ is the | 


| Kansas City, Mo. 
title of an address by W. L. 
Dean, president, Merchants 
National Bank, Topeka, Kan. 


“Investment Policies | = 
of Banks” as its theme, the | 


the chairmanship of Ned Hol- | riage 
vestment Information. 


phases of a subject important | 


in the discussion is O. P. Decker, | 
tional Bank & Trust Company, | 


Chicago, whose topic is ‘‘ Prin- | 
ciples of Bank Investment | 


will be considered | 


F. R. Curda - 


F. M. MeWhirter 


Faulkner C. Broach, vice- 
president, National Bank of 
Tulsa, will discuss ‘Securities 
Analysis and Sources of In- 


“Educational Display of 
Bank Service and Equipment”’, 
a talk by Richard W. Hill, 
Secretary of the A.B.A., is the 
final topic of the morning. 


Ned Holman To Open 
Oklahoma Conference 


Ned Holman, president, 
Liberty National Bank, Ok- 
lahoma City, will open the 
banking conference there. 
He presides at the first 
session, Thursday A.M., 
March 24, and will intro- 
duce President Adams. 

Mr. Adams, Second Vice- 
president Hanes, and Execu- 
tive Manager Stonier will 
have the chair at subsequent 
sessions. 
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Varied Topics at 
Second Session 


Oklahoma Meeting 
To Take Up Costs 
of Bank Service 


The work and services of the 
American Bankers Association 
Washington office will be de- 
scribed by D. J. Needham, 
General Counsel, at the second 
session of the Oklahoma City 
conference, Thursday after- 
noon, March 24. 

After Mr. Needham’s talk 
comes a discussion on per item 
costs, led by Alfred G. Kahn, 
president, Union National Bank, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Lyall 
Barnhart who is comptroller of 
the First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City. 

The organization and activi- 
ties of regional clearinghouse 
associations is another subject 
to be considered at the second 
session. 

It is to be presented by James 
H. Penick, president, Arkansas 
Bankers Association and exec- 
utive vice-president, W. B. 
Worthen Company, bankers, 
Little Rock, and by Eugene P. 
Gum, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association. 


| R. S. Hecht on Third 


Education Work 


To Be Featured 


Oklahoma City 
Program 


Customer relations, public 
education and banking educa- 
tion are the major subjects on 
the program for the third 
Oklahoma City session, Thurs- 
day evening, March 24. 

J. L. Lafferty, assistant vice- 
president, Fort Worth National 
Bank, will talk on ‘‘Construc- 
tive Customer Relations.” 

Rudolf S. Hecht, Chairman, 
Public Education Commission, 
A.B.A., and chairman of the 
board, Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, is scheduled for 
an address ‘Objectives in the 
Work of Public Education.” 
Mr. Hecht is a past President 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

“A Banker’s Educational 
Program” is the subject to be 
presented by Wood Nether- 
land, vice-president, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
| Company, St. Louis. 

William T. Wilson, Assistant 

Advertising Director, Ameri- 
|can Bankers Association, the 
| last speaker, is to discuss the 
| radio in public relations. 


Indianapolis Speakers 


Merle Thorpe 


solidate the Comptroller’s of- 


ment agency under the broad, 


law. 


banks unanimously desired a 


First Oklahoma City Session 


Ned Holman 


Favor Currency | 


Office Freedom | 


Survey Shows Virtual 
Unanimity 


Officers of national banks 
throughout the country are 
virtually unanimous in the be- 
lief that the interests of the 
public and the national bank- 
ing system can best be served 
by maintaining the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as 
an independent agency of the 
government, said Russell G. 
Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Bank Division of the 


American Bankers Association, 
in announcing the results of a 


survey of opinion on this ques- 


tion. Mr. Smith is vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. in San 
Francisco. 

The survey was occasioned 
by current proposals to con- 


fice with some other govern- 
permissive powers of the pend- 
ing Byrnes bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should that bill become 


In announcing that these 


Oklahoma Meeting 


Adam S. Bennion, assist- 
ant to the president of the 
Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, will 
speak at the public meeting 
which concludes the Okla- 
homa City Conference on 
the evening of March 25. 

President Adams and Ex- 
ecutive Manager Stonier 
are on the program, the 
former as presiding officer. 


continuation of the Comptrol- 
ler’s office as an independent 
agency, Mr. Smith said: 

“As the Federal regulatory 
authority devoted solely to na- 
tional banks, the Comptroller's 
office has asked and obtained 
close adherence to sound bank- 
ing practices on the part of 
banks under its jurisdiction. 
The excellence of its standards, 
the quality of the examining 
staff, and absolute freedom 
from political bias of any kind 
have combined to make the 
Comptroller's office one of the 
most outstanding of govern- 
mental agencies. 

“The feeling is general among 
informed bankers that it would 
be unfortunate if this organiza- 
tion were to lose its identity in 
a reshuffling of governmental 
bureaus and agencies.” 
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Broader Service 


Will Be Studied 


Discussion on Loans 
Ends Conference 


The fourth and fifth sessions 
of the Oklahoma City confer- 
ence will feature bank loans. 

Robert H. Myers, vice-presi- 
dent, Merchants National 
Bank, Muncie, Ind., at the 
morning meeting on Friday, 
March 25, will present the 
theme, “ Broadening the Bank’s 
Service.” Then Philip A. Ben- 
son, First Vice-president of the 
AB.A., and president, Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
takes up “Savings and Amor- 
tized Mortgages.” 

Robert M. Hanes, Second 
Vice-president of the Asso- 
dation and president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., is scheduled 
to discuss “‘Factors Not Ap- 
pearing in the Balance Sheet.” 

In the afternoon, the bankers 
will hear a talk on oil loans by 
Eugene McElvaney, vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, 
Dallas, followed by a discussion 
of commercial loans by H. W. 
Koeneke, president, Security 
Bank of Ponca City, Okla. 

D. H. Otis, Agricultural Di- 
rector, A.B.A., talks on ‘ Mak- 
ing Farm Investments Safe.” 


Savings Bankers 
| Meet March 3-4 


Spring Conference 


In New York 


The Spring Savings Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Savings 
Division, A.B.A., offers a pro- 
gram of varied interest to the 
several hundred bankers ex- 


pected at the Roosevelt Hotel, | 


New York, for the meetings 
March 3 and 4. Features in- 
clude a school savings forum, 
two luncheon meetings, the an- 
nual banquet, and educational 
displays of bank equipment. 
The Conference will be 
opened by Andrew Mills, Jr., 
president, Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New 
York. The chairman at other 
meetings is Henry S. Sherman, 
Division President and presi- 
dent, Society for Savings, 
Cleveland. Here is an outline 
of the business meetings: 
First Session, March 3, A.M. 
—Greetings and _ responses; 
“Educational Display of Bank 
Service and Equipment”, Rich- 
ard W. Hill, Secretary, A.B.A. 
“Political _Imponderables and 
the Railroad Situation”, Fair- 
man R. Dick, New York. 
Second Session, March 3, 
P.M.— Meeting the Invest- 
| ment Problem of Banks In- 


R. M. Hanes 


J. L. Lafferty 
March 1938 


Coffee Room of the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City 


terested in Real Estate Mort- 
gages’, George C. Johnson, 
treasurer, Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; ‘What Are the Re- 
quirements for a Mortgage 
Market in Urban Centers?”’, L. 
B. Cummings, former member 
New York State Mortgage 
Commission; “ Investment Pol- 
icy of Banks’, Robert L. 
Garner, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New 
York; “Government Debt and 
the Supply of Dollars’, Ed- 
ward K. Woodworth, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire Savings 
Banks Association. 

Third Session, March 4, 
A.M.—‘“Self Education, the 
Key To Advancement”’, H. A. 
Lyon, public relations counsel ; 
“Government Financing of 
Housing for the Lower Income 
Groups and Its Effect on Pri- 


vate Industry”, Stanley M. 
Isaacs, president, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York; “ Prob- 
lems Confronting Savings 
Banks and Thrift Depart- 
ments”, Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
New York University. 

Fourth Session, March 4, 
P.M.—“Savings: Bank Life 
Insurance”, Judd Dewey, 
Massachusetts Deputy Com- 
missioner of Banks; ““A Rea- 
sonable Service for Savings 
Bank Customers’, Kenneth 
McDougall, public relations 
adviser, Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts; 
“ Meeting the Problem of Cus- 
tomer Relations”, George O. 
Vass, vice-president and cash- 
ier, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

The school savings forum is 
held on March 4. 


Oklahoma City Speakers 


Kahn 


R. S. Hecht 


Wood Netherland 


J. H. Penick 


Eugene McElvaney 


H, W. Koeneke 
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Depositors’ Meeting at Des Moines 


Above, the speakers’ platform during the Des Moines Con- 
ference depositors’ meeting. Below, a section of the audience 


| Cashier 
| Wis.; International Business Ma- 


Manufacturers Show 


Exhibitors at the recent Region- 
al Conference at Des Moines, Iowa, 
were: The Todd Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Lefebure Corporation, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Marchant 
Calculator, San Francisco; Fidelity 
& Deposit Company of Maryland; 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit; Brandt Automatic 
Company, Watertown, 


chines Corporation, New York; 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Recordak Corporation; The Na- 


| tional Cash Register Company, 


Dayton, Ohio; Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation, Chicago 
& New Orleans; The Foote Adap- 


table Systems Company, Chicago; 


Faries Manufacturing Company & 
S. Robert Schwartz. A few general 


Mar. 3-4 


Mar. 17-18 
Mar. 24-25 
Apr. 11-13 


June 6-10 


June 20- 
July 2 
Nov. 14-17 


Apr. 20-21 
May 5-6 
May 5-6 
May 9-11 
May 12-13 
May 12-13 
May 12-14 
May 17-19 
May 23-24 
May 25-26 


May 25-27 
May 26-27 
May 28- 
June 2 
June 2-3 
June 3-4 
June 6-8 
June 8-9 
June 9-12 


American Bankers Association 


Spring Savings Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City 

Regional Conference, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Regional Conference, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Spring Meeting of Executive Council, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Biloxi, Mississippi 
American Institute of Banking, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Annual Convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 


State Associations 


Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Oklahoma, Tulsa 

Tennessee, Knoxville 

Missouri, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs 
Alabama 

Kansas, Hutchinson 

New Jersey, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 
Texas, Fort Worth 

Illinois, Springfield 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs 

California, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Maryland, Cruise to Bermuda 

South Dakota, Huron 

New Mexico, Gallup 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Wisconsin, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 

District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 


CALENDAR 


Trust Conference Display 


Products at Meetings 


views of the exhibits a 
pages 33 and 34. ee 
Exhibitors at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York 
were: Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit; Remington 
Rand, Buffalo, N. Y.: (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago; Marchant Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, San Fran. 
cisco; Faries Manufacturing Com. 
pany & S. Robert Schwartz: 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York; Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company, Hart. 
ford, Conn.; Allen Wales Adding 
Machine Corporation; The Purse 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennes. 
see. The lateness of this meeting 
permits the use of only four pictures 


Bot these exhibits below 


PICTURES FOR BANKING BY NEWSPHOTOS 


June 9-11 Massachusetts, Swampscott 

June 10-11 North Dakota, Valley City 

June 15 Rhode Island, Providence 

June 16-18 Montana, Helena 

June 16-18 Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 17-18 Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

June 17-26 North Carolina, Cruise to Nassau and Havana 

June 19 Vermont, Woodstock 

Other Organizations 

Mar. 12 Ninth Federal Reserve District Member Banks, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Mar. 22-23 Central States Conference, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 

Mar. 28-30 Association of Reserve City Bankers, Belleview- 
Biltmore Hotel, Belleair, Florida 

Apr. 5-6 Banking Conference, School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Apr. 21-22 Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, Indiana 

May 46 National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 

May 12-14 . National Safe Deposit Convention, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

May 30 Arkansas Bankers Association, Annual Conference 
of Junior Section, Little Rock 

June 30- University of Chicago Conference on Business Edu- 

July 1 cation, School of Business, The University of Chi- 

cago, Chicago, Illinois 

July 5-29 Fourth Annual Research Conference, Cowles Com- 
mission for Researchin Economics, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

July 11-15 Second North Carolina Bankers Conference, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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PROPERTY PROFITS 


OFTEN BEGIN IN THE BASEMENT... 


ANTHRACITE 
HEATING 
helps increase 
property income, 
besides saving 


on rehabilitation 


An example of property improvement. A modern Anthracite boiler, 
automatically fired, with ash pit in basement floor. 


When a bank takes over a house there is generally need for some repairs 
—to attract profitable tenants, or buyers. The one bright spot is the 
Anthracite heating plant. It is usually in usable condition, and needs very 
little servicing. When only a minimum investment is justified, an inexpen- 
sive thermostat with any adequate Anthracite heating plant will provide 
the attractive convenience of automatic heat. 

Anthracite equipment operates with absolute minimum service cost. Its 
permanence adds a measure of security to the property value. The clean- 
liness of Anthracite heat—no soot or smudge—means less frequent need for 
paperhanging and painting. The fuel savings are considerable. The cost of 
Anthracite has steadily gone down, while prices of other fuels have gone up. 

Our trained heating staff will help you on any problem affecting Anthracite 


heating. ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


COAL 


THE sOLID FUEL FOR SOLID 


March 1938 


® Send for free book “Modern Anthracite 
Equipment.” It is filled with suggestions how 
to make properties attractive to tenants and 
buyers. It shows how an inexpensive thermo- 
stat, and any adequate Anthracite heater, 
provide automatic heat and fueling periods 
up to 12 hours apart. It shows magazine feed 
boilers that need no fueling attention from 
24 to 48 hours apart. It explains automatic 
Anthracite burners that need no fueling at- 
tention all winter long. 


® This Seal of Ap- 
proval appears on 
Anthracite Equip- 

ment only after it 


has passed the most F 
rigid tests in the ‘eo 
heating field. 


COMFORT 


Cennsylvania 

ANTHRACITE 
| 
G 
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METHODS and OPERATIONS 


Investment Service 


‘in management of a bank’s invest- 
ment portfolio is a highly specialized 
undertaking. A smaller bank located 
distant from the larger trading centers, 
whose officers devote themselves to the 
many problems of loans and operations, 
is likely to find itself out of touch with 
security price trends and without 
enough information on which to act. 
Sitting tight on investments with a view 


to holding them until maturity may be 
just as foolhardy as prolific purchase 
and sale without sound reasons there- 
for. Nothing is static, either in the af- 
fairs of states or business enterprise. 
Consequently, a banker who cannot 
keep himself closely enough informed 
on investments through his own re- 
search and special assistants will do well 
to obtain the guidance of investment 
counsel. The larger banks and private 
agencies offering this service have staffs 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business 
December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Real Estate Mortgages . 

Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate . 


Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


$342,480, 366.64 
313,446,253. 
10,425,300. 
6,989,088. 
20, 709,072. 
2,430,000. 
212,614,649. 
16,455,233. 
2,325,538 
1,074,258 
5,824,023. 
$934,773,785. 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, 
Interest Accrued, etc. 
Dividend Payable 
January 3, 1938. 
Acceptances . 


Deposits . 


10,476,230. 


$21,000,000. 


60,000,000. 


$91,476,230. 
4,878,573. 


1,050,000. 
6,109,851.97 
831,259,130.03 


Total $934,773,785.62 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 


$37,842,638.26 
6, 200,678.56 


MAIN OFFICE: 70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A clearinghouse of practical 
ideas submitted by readers of 
this magazine 


which devote their time to the guidance 
of others, and the fee is far less as a rule 
than the financial benefits flowing to 
bank depositors and stockholders for 
the service. 

The virtue of investment service for 
a bank which is not large enough to 
obtain and pay for staff talent is that a 
high-grade investment service agency 
will not only see that the investor has a 
high-grade list to select from but it will 
maintain a consistent follow-up on 
the items selected and will suggest 
changes based upon their close fol- 
low-up.—R. 


Group Discussion Topics 


4 many sections of the country, peri- 
odic group discussions among bankers 
provide profitable opportunities for ex- 
change of informations and ideas and 
for analysis of current problems. So use- 
ful are these informal forums that some 
state associations distribute to their 
member banks suggestions for topics to 
be taken up at the meetings. 

Herewith, for example, are some of the 
subjects which the Oregon Bankers 
Association has suggested as program 
material for meetings in that state. 
Bankers elsewhere may be interested in 
reading the list. 

Provided Government securities be- 
come available in greatly reduced quan- 
tities, where can we safeiy and profit- 
ably invest surplus funds? 

Can banks deal in both consumer and 
producer credit at the same time? 

What are the specific problems aris- 
ing from Government banking activity, 
and what can be done about them? 

One of our primary duties is to give 
the public the facts regarding the bank- 
ing business. What are the best meth- 
ods to use? 

Would it be desirable to plan and 
work for state and/or Federal legisla- 
tion which would require that deposits 
of banks in other banks should be pre- 
ferred accounts in case of failure or 
liquidation? 

Should the Oregon Bankers Associa- 
tion standardize and approve contract 
and note forms for: automobile loans, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Right at your elbow, waiting to arrange for a prompt 


settlement in case you suffer loss under an F&D bond or 
policy, is a neighbor of yours who knows your situation 
and is vitally interested in seeing you pleased, as well as 


protected: the F&D representative in your community. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 


March 1938 
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Among the important findings of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

in its study of trends in rates of bank earnings and expenses (reported in the February 

Reserve Bulletin) are those shown in the Bulletin’s charts reproduced below. The chart 

immediately below shows national banks’ annual net profits per $100 of invested capital, 

and loans and investments per $1 of invested capital and per $1 of total resources, on a 
fiscal year basis 


DOLLARS PER $100 OF 
LOANS & INVESTMENTS 


Below, national banks’ annual gross earnings (including recoveries, etc.), net earnings (be- 
fore losses), and net profits (available for dividends) per $100 of loans and investments, on 
a fiscal year basis 
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DOLLARS PER $100 OF 
LOANS @ INVESTMENTS 
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OPERA TIONS—Continued 


chattel and furniture loans, cattle and 
livestock loans, personal or character 
loans, life insurance policy loans, or an 
all purpose financial statement of bor- 
rower? 

Would it be advisable to seek state 
and/or Federal Legislation to require 
life insurance companies to carry insur- 
ance on all life insurance policies up to 
$5,000 along lines similar to the present 
deposit insurance required of banks 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation? 

Shall a standard “application for em- 
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ployment” be provided for member 
banks? Shall the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation maintain a central file of such 
applications for the use of member 
banks? 

Shall member banks encourage groups 
of school teachers in each city to visit 
banks, observe banking procedures, 
and encourage discussions between such 
groups of teachers and the officers of 
the bank being visited? 

Should the officers of member banks 
encourage their employees to enroll in 
the study classes of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and where such classes 
are not available, encourage employees 


to enroll for the correspondence courses 
offered by the A.I.B.? 
Should all banks carry industria) 
accident insurance on their employees? 
What further steps should be taken 
by the Oregon Bankers Association 
relative to the application of the Na. 
tional Social Security Law to all banks? 
Would it be advisable to have not to 
exceed two or three uniform schedules 
of service charges under which all banks 
of the state would agree to operate? 
Would it be advisable to continue our 
present county and group bankers asso- 
ciations over the state, or could we oper- 
ate more efficiently and more profitably 
by consolidating the present associa- 
tions into a smaller number of groups? 
Under present procedure, building 
contractors pledge their equipment to 
the bonding company which under- 
writes their surety bond. Should not 
such equipment be available as partial 
security on loans made by member 
banks to such contractors? 


Banking Education 


_ committee on education, New 
York State Bankers Association, is 
having prepared a bibliography of read- 
ing matter pertaining to banking. When 
completed the bibliography is to be 
distributed to member banks “ with the 
hope,” the committee said in a recent 
report, ‘that it will assist not only in 
the preparation of an individual pro- 
gram of study, but that it will encourage 
a larger number of banks to establish a 
reference library.” 

“Tf the full benefit of information, 
instruction and experience of others,” 
the committee observed, “is to be 
made available to the personnel of 
banks, special care must be taken to see 
that all literature be properly routed 
through the bank and provision made for 
systematic filing for ready reference.” 

The report, submitted at the associa- 
tion’s Mid-Winter meeting in New York 
City, also urged member banks to give 
greater consideration to the education 
of officers and employees “in the proper 
manner of handling their relations with 
the public”’, pointing out that “in addi- 
tion to the technical skill shown in any 
transaction, the public expects and has 
a right to demand an attitude of friend- 
liness and tact which calls for a person- 
ality adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
customer and not to the individual 
employee.” 

The committee further expressed the 
view that a “latent force for good” was 
frequently overlooked when the co- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


Complete Banking Service for 
Individuals, Firms and Corporations 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“A SMALL LEAK WILL SINK A GREAT 


SHIP" 


... OR A GREAT BUSINESS! 


The big, obvious leaks in a business 
are quickly discovered and stopped. 
Because of their very magnitude they 
are less dangerous than the little in- 
sidious leaks that go on unnoticed day 
after day ... month after month... 
draining away profits until serious, 


sometimes irreparable damage is done. 


If your business is not making the prog- 
ress and profits that it normally should, 
BY ALL MEANS FIND OUT WHERE 
THE LEAKS ARE! 


The George S. May Company, com- 
posed of men versed in every step and 


<i 


phase of business enterprise can quick- 
ly and unerringly locate the leaks and 
forces that are absorbing your earnings. 


This Company not only plugs profit 
leaks, large and small, but it can tell 
you how to broaden your markets and 
reveal to you new possibilities for mak- 
ing money and increasing profits that 
you never dreamed existed. 


Whether your business is large or small, 
it will pay you to investigate May 
methods. A consultation will cost noth- 
ing and it may benefit you considerably. 
Write now for complete information. 


Qe 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
2600 North Shore Ave. 


SEATTLE 


710 Second Avenue 


ATLANTA 
134 Peachtree St. 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd St 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
GOFFices 15 OTHER 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OPERATION S—Continued 


operation and understanding of a bank’s 
stockholders was not developed. The 
report suggested that “banks cultivate 
their stockholders and secure the benefit 
of greater cooperation from this group 
of interested and friendly people.” 

There have been cases, it added, 
“where banks have found it well worth- 
while to have meetings, receptions or 
dinners to which their stockholders 
were invited, and policies and practices 
of the bank were explained under 
pleasant auspices.” 


Make Bank Service 


Hum 


iF 1s generally true that internal bank 
operations have not attained the degree 
of efficiency so prevalent in other lines of 
business today. 

It is probable that along this line 
most of our banks situated outside the 
larger cities have merely scratched the 
surface. A few suggestions are listed 
here in an attempt to show where some 
improvements can be made. 

We will start with our commercial 
tellers. In the average bank these em- 
ployees are not actually busy more than 
50 per cent of the time during banking 
hours. Of course, the reason for this lies 
in the fact that this business of taking 
deposits and cashing checks is a very 
spasmodic one. However, some of the 
more progressive banks have been fairly 
successful in spreading this business 
more evenly throughout the day. They 
pick out some of the customers who 
transact their business during peak peri- 
odsand whose deposits consume a more- 
than-average portion of the teller’s time. 
These depositors are approached and 
the suggestion is made that if it is 
convenient to them it will be to their 
advantage to do their banking at some 
time of the day when the tellers are not 
so busy. 

Where such an arrangement can 
be made the depositor benefits by se- 
curing better service and the bank ben- 
efits by reducing its peak periods. 

Another aid in stepping up the effi- 
ciency of tellers is to have plenty of 
telephones at their disposal. To save on 
telephones at this point is not true 
economy, especially where the tele- 
phone must be used in contacting the 
bank’s own individual bookkeeping de- 
partment. The tellers’ line is really the 
“front line trench” of a bank and extra 
effort should be made to speed up the 
work at this point. 
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A Few Economies 


(In January and February BANKING Harold B. 
Yundt, Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, described a program of research car- 
ried on in his institution with a view to greater 
economies and efficiency. This month he de- 
scribes some further concrete results achieved.) 


‘Ie commercial ledger and statement 
sheets were reduced in size from eleven 
inches square to 8% inches by 9 inches. 
This made possible a reduction in the 
weight of the paper from 32-pound to 
24-pound stock. The saving due to the 
change in weight was one-fourth of the 
paper cost and there was an additional 


paper saving in the size itself and in 
printing cost, due to the fact that more 
of the small forms could be printed with 
one press operation. 

The small sheet contains an old bal- 
ance column, three check columns, a 
deposit column, and a new balance col- 
umn, yet has no crowded appearance. 
It takes into consideration the fact that 
comparatively few checks are written 
for $100,000 or more. On such items, it 
is necessary for the operator to skip a 
space before posting. 

The size of the bank’s standard de- 
posit ticket was also reduced. Because 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 


To Gain Increased Efficiency 
Add to Your Experience Our 
74 Years 


Nearly three quarters of a century of 
continued service to correspondent 
banks is evidence of First National 
understanding of the requirements of 


banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, world-wide con- 
tacts, and an organization rendering 
prompt, reliable service are among 
the advantages that recommend this 
bank’s facilities to banks in every 
section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


— 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 


FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
YEAR ENDING 
December 31, 1937 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


NSURANCE 
OMPANY 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Bonds Owned. ........ $ 28,447,154.19 Legal Reserve, Life Insurance Policies .$ 41,466,457.07 
Reserve, Disability Policies, of Which 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages 14,258,190.47 $1,749,639.35 is Contingent... . 1 907,987.02 
Reserve for Epidemics toe 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Employees’ Retirement. 1 000,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund..... 600,000.00 
Real Estate Owned, of Which Gross Premiums Paid in Advance. . . 329,303.53 
$1,172,941.31 is Used for Company Taxes Accrued, but Not Due...... 592,632.05 
Purposes 4,225,326.89 Commissions to Agents, Due and 


Cash in Banks and Offices 2,451,893.99 


176,363.27 

Loans on Bonds. 27,500.00 Agents’ Bond Deposits... .. . 453,897.91 
Policy Claims in Process of Payment 

Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums, and Adjustment............. 230,960.09 

1,874,943.73 All Other Items as 174,692.27 


Policy Loans...... . 2,993,906.59 Liabilities Other Than Capital and 
Surplus 47,932,293.21 
Interest Due and Accrued. 613,063.91 Capital and Surplus 6,959,686 .56 


TOTAL ASSETS...... $ 54,891,979.77 TOTAL LIABILITIES............$ $4,891,979.77 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force During 1937... ..... $ 63,082,291.00 


Total Payments to Policvholders, 38 years Ending December 
31, 1937.. 120,055,031.94 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1937... 599,810,646.00 


The 
NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. R. WILLS, President 
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OPERA TIONS—Continued 


the consumption of deposit tickets was 
about fifteen million per year, a small 
reduction in the size made a desirable 
saving. By careful design, the capacity 
of the ticket was increased by 10 per 
cent, in spite of the decrease in size. 
The smaller tickets looked odd at first, 
but today after about two years, the 
large ones in the old files do, instead. 

A large number of forms were elimi- 
nated from use in the bank. Some of 
these, like the “Request for Release of 
Stop Payment Order”, took with them 
quite a little work. Anyway, many a 
good depositor could not understand 
why his bank should pester him with 
requests to release a stop payment 
order when the reason for the estoppel 
still existed. The present method is to 
pull the stop payment from the ledger 
after 90 days and file it in a dormant 
file. 

Although many forms have been 
eliminated as a result of this work, a 
number of new forms have also been 
placed in use. Among these is a little 
ticket, a pad of which is hung on each 
telephone. It is a means of having the 
employees report personal calls made 
and pay for them at the cost price. 

In most instances it is necessary to 
make quite a number of changes in 
routine in order to take out one em- 
ployee. Occasionally, however, one 
change of method will take out several 
employees. 

In the trust real estate division about 
two hours each day were spent by a girl 
in copying appraisals which had been 
made in pencil by the appraiser. The 
girl typed four copies of each appraisal 
on two sides of a rather complicated 
form and drew a plat on each copy in 
ink. 

With the help of the appraiser, ex- 
periments were made which led to his 
using a copying pencil. The four copies, 
including the plat, were then repro- 
duced from his original very quickly. A 
saving of about two hours per day was 
thus made. A number of other changes, 


“MAN WANTED” 


A new business and advertising counsel 
specializing in the trust field has an opening 
for 8 full-time sales and service representative 
in New York—and in other territories. 
Experience in trust department operation or 
bank advertising helpful but not essential. 
In a letter please give brief but complete 
details and a personal appointment will be 
arranged if your confidential letter of appli- 
cation indicates possibility of a mutually 
profitable association. Address: “Box A” care 
of Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager, 
Banxrno, 22 East 40th St., New York City. 
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SELLS ITSELF 


IN A BUYERS’ MARKET 


If you have the responsibility of safeguarding 
property, you either buy fire insurance or let it be 
sold to you. IRM provides coverage which is bought 
on its merits by people who study the essential facts. 

IRM’s nation-wide staff consists principally of 
fire-prevention engineers and adjusters. At the top, 
policyholders rather than stockholders make up 
the directorate. 

By rejecting undesirable risks, improving others, 
and reinspecting insured properties frequently, IRM 
reduces its loss ratio. This economy—plus the sav- 
ings from lower sales costs—revert directly to policy- 
holders. The result is that IRM has returned 25% of 
premiums each year. 

Security, of course, comes first. To satisfy your- 
self conclusively that IRM offers sound indemnity 
as well as minimum cost, write for the facts and fig- 


ures. ... Or let us send a representative to present 


them, and to study your fire insurance requirements. 


IMPROVED Risk MutTuALs 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow- 

ing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler Leakage 

« Use and Occupancy e Tornado and Windstorm 

« Earthquake « Rents +» Commissions and 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « Inland 
Marine 
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| Every me 
his own 


TRAINED medical man sees you 
as a collection of medical or surgical prob- 
lems. You want him to treat your case as 
a case. You don’t believe a bottle from the 


drug store will replace him. 


So — the experienced insurance agent te- 
gards your business as a special problem. 
Insurance today is as complex as business 
itself. There are risks you never dream of 


and economies you'd never guess. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent's func- 
tion may lessen your protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 


There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Let an experienced agent take a look at 
your business from an insurance point of 
view. Like a check-up by your family 
doctor, it can do no harm— may save your 
business lite. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, Presideni 


NEW YORK 


each one small in itself, made it possible 
to save a full employee’s time. 

The same idea, however, carried to 
the bank’s real estate loan appraisal 
department, where the volume of ap- 
praisals was much larger, accomplished 
the saving of the full time of three girls 
who copied appraisals there and also of 
one of the two men who checked them, 
Not only did this make a saving of sey- 
eral thousand dollars per year, but it 
also speeded the appraisal service. 

Much has already been written con- 
cerning increasing production in clear- 
ing and transit divisions. A method of 
control to measure each employee’s out- 
put was installed and a study was made 
of the technique of the better operators, 
Asa result, the volume of items handled 
per dollar of salary was increased by 
34 per cent in a period of 15 months, 

After several months of careful study 
of routine operation in branches of the 
bank, six bulletins were sent to all 
branches. These contained a total of 
71 suggestions describing ways of elimi- 
nating or simplifying work. Quite a 
number of the suggestions concerned 
small details but in the aggregate they 
represented such a substantial saving of 
work that a number of branches which 
had already requested additions to their 
staffs, or which were about to request 
such additions, were enabled to carry 
on satisfactorily without them. 


Modern Banking Shops 


ion as a rule, excepting the larger 
ones, are not as quick at acquiring the 
latest type of mechanical equipment as 
are other businesses. Bankers, because 
of the very nature of their business, are 
conservative. But neglecting to keep 
one’s shop modern is nct being conserva- 
tive. Generally speaking, up-to-date 
equipment is by far the most economical 
for a bank to own. I am not advocating 
that it is good policy for a bank to pur- 
chase every new model adding machine 
or bookkeeping machine which is put 
on the market. A certain machine may 
prove to be just the thing for one bank 
where it may not fit into the picture at 
all in another institution. A carefully 
detailed analysis of the bank’s individ 
ual requirements should be made before 
any new equipment is purchased. 

The location of each piece of me- 
chanical equipment should be closely 
studied. It should be placed so that it !s 
most convenient to those who use It 
most. To cite an example, we will say 
that an adding machine is used exclu- 
sively by four bookkeepers. We will call 
these persons A, B, C and D. Now A, 
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because of a difference in the work which 
he does, uses this machine three times as 


much as B, C and D combined. There- | 
fore, the correct location for this ma- 


chine is not a central point between the 


four bookkeepers but where it is most 


convenient for A. 
Some banks follow a plan whereby 


they invite employees to submit sug- | 


gestions W hich in their opinion, if fol- 


lowed, will result in an improvement in | 


efficiency. These suggestions are care- 


fully analyzed by the management and | 
the employees are liberally rewarded 
according to the value to the bank of | 


the ideas submitted. Such a plan has a 
tendency to cause everyone in the 
organization to become “efficiency 


minded”. 


plants. 
Another thought to keep in mind 


when studying personnel efficiency with 
the desire to improve it is to assign to 


each individual as closely as is prac- | 


ticable the type of work which is in line 
with the compensation he receives. In 


our medium-sized banks we very often | 


find the officials busying themselves a 


large part of the day with duties which | 
could actually be handled more ef- | 


ficiently by clerks. 


Bankers, like industrialists, should be | 


constantly studying the many opera- 
tions which are performed in their 
business each day in an effort to improve 
the general efficiency of their institu- 
tions. —J. W. 


HEADS MANUFACTURERS 


Charles R. Hook, president, 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, was elected president 
of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at its re- 
cent meeting in New York 


INTERNATIONAL 
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A similar policy is used by | 
many of our more progressive industrial | 


c, {LL BUY Lc SMITHS 
Q THE WHOLE FORCE i 


Quite seriously, sir... the new “ 


Super-speed”’ L C Smith 
Typewriter is something to know about. It will save time and 
money for you, and save time and work for your office force. 
It is complete... modern... efficient... retains the easy action 
for which the L C Smith has long been noted... and like 
all I, C Smiths will cost little for service and repairs. 

Why not try one out right in your own office? Just phone 
any I. C Smith Branch or Dealer; 
no obligation, of course. Lear 


THE NEW 


LC SMITH 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N. Y. 
Makers also of CORONA, the first PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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Ad Volume This Year 


j ee annual survey of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, covering a 
cross section of banks and trust com- 
panies in all parts of the country, states 
that 36 per cent of the F.A.A. member- 
ship will increase appropriations for 
1938. Fifty per cent will retain 1937 
budgets and only 9 per cent plan a small 
reduction. 

Again the question may be raised: 
“What is the national newspaper linage 


SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS 


of financial advertising?” This rarely 
published figure is found in the audits 
of Media Records. In 1937 there were 
35,214,484 lines used, which was 9.7 
per cent less than in 1936. (On an esti- 
mated average basis this figure repre- 
sents $17,000,000 of newspaper space.) 
Here is the breakdown of classifications: 
banks and trust companies, 21,016,925 
lines (3.7 per cent over 1936); new is- 
sues, 1,649,323 lines (loss of 48.2 per 
cent); stock and bond houses, 5,069,728 


Compiled by John J. McCann, Jr., 
Advertising Manager of the National 


Savings Bank, Albany, New York 


lines (loss of 17.1 per cent; miscellane- 
ous, 7,433,508 lines (loss of 21 per cent). 


Help to Churches 


THE LINCOLN Savincs Bank (Brook- 
lyn, New York) has a novel way of 


encouraging amortization of church 
loans through the distribution of fund- 


0" 
Live Stock 


National Bank of Chicago 


During the last seventy years Chicago’s Union Stock 
Yards have developed, as pictured above, into the 
greatest live stock market in the world. Since March 
12, 1868 the only bank located inside these Yards has 
increased its resources from $240,000 to over 
$26,750,000. With both its past and future so closely 
interwoven with middlewestern agriculture and indus- 
try, Live Stock National is today a valued corres- 
pondent for nearly 500 other banks throughout an area 
wherein is concentrated one-fifth of the nation’s wealth. 


An interestingly illustrated and informative 
booklet tells the seventy year story of the 
bank's development with the middlewest. A 
copy will be sent free at your request. 
We invite you to write for one today. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MARCH 12, 1933 


raising movies. The bank’s new business 
department contacts the ministers and 
makes arrangements for a complete 
feature showing of 9 to 12 reels (one 
| and a half to two hours) in the church 
| auditorium or a centrally located public 
hall. The bank’s charge for this service 
(about $15.00) includes use of projector, 
rental of film, operator’s time, advertis- 
| ing circulars, tickets, insurance and 
| other incidentals. The 18 churches 
which accepted this offer have thus far 
realized net profits of $50 to $200 ina 
single night’s showing. Travelogue films 
used in the series were rented from large 
distributors. 


Auto Loans 


THE First NATIONAL (Spo- 
kane, Washington) has developed a new 
wrinkle in auto loan merchandising. 
Poster stamps, illustrated by appropri- 
ate photos and captions, are affixed to 
monthly checking account statements. 
These pert reminders take the place of 
the usual leaflet or blotter enclosure, 
which very often go unnoticed. The 
stickers are placed beside the account 
name on the face of the statement and 
boldly greet the customer, who is 
thought to be an A-1 prospect. Many 
other uses for the stamps have been 
found, particularly on out-going mail. 
A supply is also distributed to automo- 
bile insurance agents for use on their 
statements and letters, the thought 
being that they may refer new car 
buyers to the bank with the expectation 
of writing the car insurance. The plan 
is reported to be very effective. 


World’s Fair Savings 


BANks IN 29 states have adopted 
the New York World’s Fair 1939 Sav- 
ings Club plan, according to the latest 
report. A large number operate the 
plan in conjunction with Christmas and 
vacation clubs, and in one of the south- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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on’t tax your Trust Department with 


needless extra work 


HERE’S HOW TO CUT BOOKKEEPING TIME AS MUCH AS 80% 


Bookkeeping machine 
operators find it easy to 
do faster, neater, more 
accurate work with the 
help of the completely 
electrified Model “85”’. 


ON’T blame your bookkeepers when 

statements are late or when your trust 
records get into a muddle due to overwork 
...fush operation ... duplication of effort... 
unnecessary and costly errors. You may be 
taxing your staff unduly with the handicap of 
pen-posted or inadequate methods. 


POST 5 OR MORE TRUST RECORDS 
AT ONCE 


You can secure the most efficient of all mod- 
ern, machine-posted procedures by using the 
Remington Rand completely electrified “85” 
for the preparation of your trust records. 


Many leading banks prepare principal state- 
ment, principal ledger and journal simultane- 


OK: foom Remington Rand 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY 


March 1938 


ously. In addition, they also prepare income 
cash statement in duplicate, income cash 
ledger and income cash journal at a single 
writing. 


In many cases five or more trust records are 
posted at once with Model “85”, eliminating 
duplication of effort, cutting bookkeeping 
time as much as 80% compared with pen 
posting. In addition, greater accuracy and 
legibility are assured by the completely elec- 
trified features of the “85”. 


Check the 9 features listed below, then get 
complete facts. Phone Remington Rand in 
your City or write Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. 53, Buffalo, New York. 


Only Remington Rand can give 
you all these nine features 
im one machine 


1. Complete electrification of all 


alphabe 
and numeral keys, and of carriage. — 


ar flexibility of registers, 

extra accumulations without 

& or replacing machine. Addition 
sisters limited only by length of carria 


3. 
registers visible for columnar ac- 
and €ross-computation. All 
with direct subtraction 
contra-entries withi ific 
‘ in specific 
ific 
and instant correction of 


pre 
re- 
ral 
ge. 


I I 
4. Complete automatic tabulation from 


5. Com | t oO 
visilh y wr 
I il ilit f iting lin 


er- 
mitting easy checking of every entry. 


6. A atic li 
od utomatic line proof of each indiy idual 
ry provides instant audit 


7. Independent co 


ntrol of eae plate 
orm to be preparec ee 


1 simultaneously. 


8. Uniform legibility of 


Remington Rand Inc.. 
the only single manufacturer 
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PAYMENT COUPON BOOKS 


® No matter how large or small 
your department may be, you will 
welcome the effectiveness, sav- 
ings and simplicity of the Coupon 
Book System. 


. ... It eliminates advance no- 
tices—includes a means of paying 
conveniently by mail as well as 
in person— decreases inquiries 
concerning the standing of ac- 
counts—reduces “partial pay- 
ments” to a minimum—provides 
the quickest method of receiving 
payments—shows the teller if 
payments are late, so that fines or 
charges may be collected without 
reference to any other records— 
fits in with any methods of main- 
taining accounts— and supplies 
the customer with a simple and 
clear record of payments made 
and payments due. 


® The fact that our largest 
Finance Companies and Personal 
Loan Banks use Allison’s Pay- 
ment Coupon Books is the best 
possible guarantee that this sys- 
tem brings in prompt and com- 
plete payments with a minimum 
of expense. 


PRICES, SAMPLES AND COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION WILL 
BE CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLI- 
GATION. WRITE TODAY. 


ALLISON COUPON (0. 


(ESTABLISHED 1888) 


Factory and Executive Offites 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


IDEAS—Continued 


ern states, clubs are being organized in 
colleges to help students accumulate 
funds for a visit to the fair. Several 
banks use the plan to encourage savings 
by school children. In the New York 
metropolitan area banks have formed 
clubs for depositors who wish to have 
ample funds to entertain out-of-town 


| relatives and friends during the fair. 


The Fair Corporation offers club sup- 
plies at cost and will furnish posters, 


| newspaper mats and leaflets gratis. 
| Credit ‘‘Fact-Finder’’ 


THE WIDE RANGE OF TERMS offered 
by instalment credit and personal loan 
plans have of late become a more 
serious mathematical problem for the 
borrower who wishes to find the true 
cost of credit. Recognizing this situa- 
tion as an opportunity to score a point 


| of public relations, Household Finance 


Corporation (Chicago) adds a new 
folder to its Consumer Education series, 
entitled How to Figure TRUE Interest 


| Rates on Loans and Installment Pur- 


chases. 

It is of special interest to personal 
loan department executives, for as a 
handy guide it readily answers all the 
questions of “credit shoppers”. Con- 
tained in the folder is a table of true 
interest rates corresponding to various 
cost ratios and number of instalment 
repayments. By a simple formula the 
true cost of credit on any given transac- 
tion may be easily computed. One leaf 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


Banking executives stop at the 
Hotel Washington BECAUSE... 


@ The U. S. Treasury is just 
across the street 

@ The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation is one block 
from our door 

@ The Federal Land Bank is 
only 114 blocks distant 

@ The New Federal Reserve 
Board is within easy walking 
distance 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


15th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue 
Opposite the United States Treasury and 
Dept. of Commerce, overlooking 


the White House and Parks. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FLOYD E. RUSH, Manager 


PROTECT O SEALS 
Use in place of wax to safeguard 
valuable mail. Save pos' time, 
easy to apply. Approved by Post 
Office. Write for samples, prices 
ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1905 Pine St. * i 


St. Louis, Mo. 
@ & 


A Good Address to Use on Yout 
Atlanta 


| 


« FULTON 


The Friendly 


NATIONAL BANK» 
ATLANTA.GEORGIA 
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TEST-TUBE 


ROM the test tubes of industry have come 


many of the jobs that keep America busy. 
Fifteen million American men and women are 
at work today in jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
These jobs do exist today because, through re- 
search, industry has been able to develop hun- 
dreds of new products. And it has been able to 
make them so inexpensive that millions of 
people have been able to buy them. 


These jobs are ‘‘test-tube babies,"’ created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. As 
a result, millions of people are employed today 
in welding, in making and selling radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, automobiles, and 


BABIES 


hundreds of other manufactured products in- 
vented within the memory of many now living. 


General Electric engineers and research scien- 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress. 
From the G-E Research Laboratory, in Sche- 
nectady, has come the moderna electric lamp, 
which uses less electricity and gives more light, 
thereby saving the public $5,000,000 a night. 
From it have come the modern x-ray tube which 
is helping the physician save lives, and conquer 
disease and suffering; the high-vacuum tube 
which makes radiobroadcasting possible; and 
many other developments which have created 
new jobs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS—-1938 
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IDEAS—Continued 


of the folder cites typical examples of 
instalment transactions and shows how 
actual costs are concealed. 


Feminine Appeal 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE LADIES 
is not only good service etiquette but 
also a philosophy that nets preferred 
business. An example has been set by 
the Empire National Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. Re- 
cently a small purse-size booklet bear- 
ing the title Banking for Women was 
mailed to a preferred list of business 


women prospects with excellent results. 
Bank services, trust, safe deposit and 
travel aides were explained with a view 
to feminine needs. The finesse is evident 
in the listing of personal loans under the 
caption of Auxiliary Services. 


Will Notes 


THE Why A Will? BOOKLET issued 
recently by the First Trust and De- 
posit Company (Syracuse, New York) 
contains an interesting innovation in 
practical usefulness. The last chapter, 
“Notes for a Will”, is actually a com- 
plete outline for charting out the pros- 
pect’s plans. The prospect is invited to 


X-Ray Limitations 


The X-Ray, miracle of modern science, can discover the secrets of 
anatomy. But it cannot reveal men’s moral weaknesses, nor measure 
their resistance to temptation. And, indeed, no earthly thing has been 


devised which can. 


Thus, lacking forewarning, banks and investment houses have no 
other course but to secure themselves against disaster with adequate 


insurance and bonding coverage. 


Today, leading financial institutions everywhere enjoy the sure pro- 
tection afforded by Standard of Detroit against the consequences of 
embezzlement, burglary, robbery, forgery and similar hazards. 


Call on the Standard agent to analyze the needs of your bank. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


fill in the outline with his own desires 
—this to be taken to an attorney for 
the drawing of a will that exactly fits 
his individual needs. 


Lively Ads 


CARTOONS ARE LISTED among the 
seven most successful routes to reader- 
ship. This is the style, a new departure 
in Canada, which the Royal Bank uses 
in Winter sports programs. A series 
especially prepared for the hockey pro- 
grams which attract the sports world of 
the North, illustrates banking terms and 
scores an important educational point, 
For instance, “credit” is illustrated by a 
Punch-like cartoon of a referee heckled 


| by a howling, bottle-pitching audience. 
| The copy ties in the theory that credit 


is reputation. Each carries an italic 
P.S. and here in a few words is the sales 
story. 


* CRS Plan 


THE First WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


| Bank (Milwaukee) merchandises a new 


*Co-ordinated Regional Service plan 
geared to the sales, purchasing and 
production operations of national cor- 
porations doing business in the state. 
Basis of the sales story is a specially 
prepared map starring the location of 
the bank’s 523 correspondent connec- 
tions throughout the state. Recent ads 
invite financial and business executives 
to compare the stars on the map with 
the location of their branches, sales 
agencies, wholesale outlets and retail 
stores. 


Local Cavalcade 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES of pictorial 
advertisements depicting the history of 
Louisville, Kentucky, decade by decade 
from the mound builders to the present 
day, was released recently by the 
Citizens Union National Bank. Called 
the “Cavalcade of Louisville” the 
series sets a new pace for institutional 
advertising. The informal arrangement 
of pen and ink drawings forms an at- 
tention compelling montage. 


Radio 


IN THE RECENT “ Pronounce-a-down” 
radio series the Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank of Detroit pioneered an educa- 
tional contest unique in form, accept- 
able to the public and acclaimed by 
educators everywhere as an ideal com- 
bination of education and entertain- 
ment. These pronunciation contests 
were open to five groups, from grade 
children to age 70 and over. (An 80 
year old woman won the open class.) 

Proof of the popularity of the contest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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TRUST LEDGER 
INVESTMENT AND LIABILITY CONTROL 


SIMPLE: COMPLETE 
COURATE TRUST ACCOUNTING 


ON THE IMPROVED BURROUGHS TRUST MACHINE 


This machine meets the requirements of any accounting 
plan in any trust department, large or small. With its 
many automatic features it posts all records quickly, easily 
and accurately. It effects definite savings in accounting 
costs, provides up-to-the minute information, builds good 
will among customers and produces improvements that 
merit consideration by every trust department. For com- 
plete information about Burroughs Trust Machine and its 
many advantages call the nearest Burroughs office. 


Burroughs 


Adding + Bookkeeping + Calculating «+ Billing Machines 
Typewriters - Cash Registers «+ Posture Chairs « Supplies 


lURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. . DETROIT, MICH. 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited ... Windsor, Ontario 
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IDEAS—Continued 


lies in the fact that 40 different trades 
and occupations were represented in 
the open class. The bank offered prizes 
totalling $1,000 and ranging from $25 
to $100 to winners in each division. In 
addition to the large radio following, 
an audience of 25,000 actually witnesses 
the contest (5,000-capacity hall was 
filled on five nights). 

As contestants passed the micro- 
phone, looked at the word held before 
them, and gave the pronunciation, Prof. 
G. E. Densmore, University of Michi- 
gan, ruled whether or not it was correct. 


The audiences were supplied with word 
lists so that they might follow the 
contest closely. Networks are now con- 
sidering the show for national con- 
sumption. 


Testimonials 


THE CURRENT NEWSPAPER campaign 
of the National Trust Company (Mon- 
treal) features a series of testimonials 
apparently taken from client letters. 
Using small space, each ad is illustrated 
with a silhouette profile and carries the 
heading “‘One of our clients speaks for 
us.” The brief quotes are set in type- 
writer type. 


Member Federal Deposit 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$400,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Insurance Corporation 


Personal Loan 
Insurance 


Increase your Personal Loan volume through 
our Personal Loan Life Insurance which 


Operates without cost 


to the bank — and 


pays the note in the event of the borrower's 
death. We have always specialized exclusively 
in providing Personal Loan Insurance for 
Banks. Complete information upon request. 


We Solicit Inquiries from Banks 


Che Credit Life 


JSusurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 


R. W. Hotrensecx 
President 


Springfield, Ohio 


Dignified Reminders 


EACH MONTH AN INFLUENTIAL List of 
2,000 attorneys and insurance men 
receives a personalized calendar-blotter 
from the Detroit Trust Company. In 
the upper left hand corner appears the 
words “For the Desk of Mr, —__» 
(name of recipient). Printed on india 
stock the blotters also carry sepia 
photos of landscapes and sport subjects, 


For Small Banks 


THERE MAY BE A GOOD MANY Ways of 
stretching small advertising budgets, 
but probably few surpass the plan 
adopted by the Bank of New Hyde 
Park (New York). The bank purchased 
a set of illustrated lithographed stock 
folders, and each month it mimeo- 
graphs its own cordial message on the 
inside of the french fold. These are 
mailed to every home in the community 
monthly. Complete coverage on this 
basis costs but a trifle. 


Safe Deposit 

THE NEW SAFE DEPOSIT CIRCULAR 
issued by the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company is an excellent example 
of the popular mode of selling with pic- 
tures. The folder takes the prospect 
behind the scenes, pictorially, and 
shows the step-by-step procedure from 
the time the guard admits the patron 
to the closing of the vault. The seven 
features of privacy and protection are 
illustrated and explained with brief 
but interesting copy. 


Handy 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF 
Boston has issued a seven-fold pam- 
phlet describing its personal loan plan. 
One side gives the sales story for six 
typical needs. The other completely 
explains the plan. What makes this 
folder unusual is the cost table printed 
separately and affixed by a small sticker 
disc. This pocket size card is after all 
the business end of the selling job. Ifit 
is picked off and saved—the folder has 
found at least a warm prospect. 


The Long of It 


BREAKING AWAY FROMCONVENTIONAL 
Layouts, the Pacific States Savings and 
Loan Company (San Francisco) runs a 
series of newspaper advertisements set 
in one column full strip length. Cap- 
tions set in bold type are usually short 
words, but where long ones occur the 
hyphen makes it that much more 
unusual. There is of course a yardstick 
for reader susceptibility in newspaper 
advertising, and there is no reason why 
it should be confined to literal use. 
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Your Bank FORA 


Portrazt 


n artist will put you on canvas 
—with a brush; and, depending upon 
the same true touch, a Bank Stationer 
will put your institution on paper— 
with machines that weigh tons. 

If the artist has genius, he will cap- 
ture your character in paint; and simi- 
larly, if your Stationer is a member of 
this Institute, the forms you send to 
your customers will reflect the char- 
acteristic dignity and strength of your 
bank. 

There is one significant difference in 
this comparison: you will pay a hand- 
some price, as such things go, for a 
portrait by a famous artist, but in em- 
ploying the services of a top-ranking 
Bank Stationer you will probably save 


money. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND PUBLIC IS SPONSORED BY 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANK STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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ENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S will, which 

still realizes his wish that he might 
continue to be useful after his death, 
was the vehicle that carried this year’s 
message of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks in connection 
with National Thrift Week. 

This interesting and remarkable doc- 
ument, executed by Poor Richard a 
couple of years before his death in 
Philadelphia on April 17, 1790, is a 
celebrated and outstanding example of 


never was a better example.” 


who seek a Chicago 
correspondent 


Bankers who enter into correspondent relationships 
with The Northern Trust Company often comment on 
the spirit of friendly helpfulness here. They find that 
the officers take a direct interest in every transaction 
that goes beyond routine. And they are impressed by 
the efficiency which up-to-date facilities and methods 
make possible. You are invited to make inquiry. — 


THE NORTHER 
RUST COMPZ 


BST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS, ¢ 


Poor Richard’s Riches 


long-range planning. Indeed, as Henry 
R. Kinsey, president of the association, 
observed, it may be said that “there 


The sections of the will quoted by 
the association relate to Franklin’s 
public benefactions. He left two sums of 
£1,000 each, to be held by trustees in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and 
loaned to apprentices in those states. 

Further along in his will, the savings 
banks association recalls, Franklin wrote: 


“Tf this plan is executed and succeeds 
as projected, without interruption fo; 
one hundred Years, the Sum will then 
be one hundred and thirty-one thousand 
Pounds, of which I would have the 
Managers (of each fund) then lay out a} 
their discretion one hundred thousanj 
Pounds in Public Works. . . . The re- 
maining thirty-one thousand Pounds, | 
would have continue to be let out on 
Interest in the manner above directed 
for another hundred Years. . . .” 

At the end of the second century the 
money was to be divided, one fund 
between Boston and Massachusetts. 
and the other between Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED 


“COURT decrees in the two cities 
changed the will,” the association re- 
called, “‘so that loans might be made to 
others beside apprentices, for com- 
parative purposes. By 1890, on the 
completion of the first century, the 
Franklin fund in Philadelphia had 
reached $90,000—not the $650,000 
that the donor expected, owing to 
slower rate of turnover than he antici- 
pated and reductions of the interest 
rate. So in this case his dream of pounds 
by the millions fell short of realization. 
Also potential heirs promptly filed 
claims. This litigation delayed use of 
the money for some time, but in 1908 
$133,000 finally was granted to the 
Franklin Institute building fund, the 
basis of that leading technical institu- 
tion. There remained $42,000 to con- 
tinue accumulating until 1990, at which 
time this capital will be divided between 
the city and the state. At the end of 
1937 the sum was $135,000. 

“While the philosopher’s gift to 
Philadelphia grew at a moderate rate, 
his identical gift to Boston increased 
faster. By 1890 the fund in that city 
amounted to $391,000, roughly two- 
thirds of the sum he thought would 
accrue. In 1894, when the capital had 
reached $431,000, the trustees divided 
it into two parts, one of $329,000 and 
the other of $102,000. 

“The former sum then was dedicated 
to ‘public works’ and in 1908 these took 
form in the Franklin Union, another 
outstanding technical institution of 
today. Meanwhile, the second sum ol 
$102,000 has expanded to the imposing 
total of $650,000. When the second 
hundred years rolls around in 1990 this 
capital should represent considerably 
more than $1,000,000.” 
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The hard- living 
moved in 


‘und 
Pits, 
and 


The Crane SUNNYDAY 
Sink is styled for the kitchen 
of today and tomorrow — 
with lasting quality thr ugh - 
out. It has every practical 
convenience feature. 


..- But Crane-Equipment Will Protect the 


Value of the Property 


Salt of the earth—the Browns. But there’s 
no denying that they are going to give the 
equipment in their home a lot of hard use. 


Luekily. 


that their new home be Crane-Equipped 


the mortgage lender has insisted 


throughout —so that if the Browns cannot 
keep up their payments, the re-sale value 
of the property will be as high as possible. 

Crane-Equipment has the honest con- 
struction—the inner value—that assures 
long life and low upkeep cost. It has 


conservative styling not subject to the 


ICRANE 


changing whims of fashion. And Crane- 
Equipment offers greater convenience for 
kitchen, bathroom and heating systems 
...more of the modern advantages that 
contribute so much to comfortable living. 

Because the Crane line is so complete. 
you can get Crane products at every 
price level. Their extra value and pro- 
Crane 


tection cost you no more. Judge 
quality for yourself. Visit one of the 110 
Crane display rooms or consult a Crane 


Plumbing Contractor. 


VALVES «+ FITTINGS «+ PIPE 


PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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The distinctive beauty of the Crane COR- 
WITH-COMPEER Lavatory adds smart- 
ness to any bathroom. Controls are compactly 
mounted on inclined panel for greater con- 
venience. 


The most modern and efficient form of heating 
is with the new Crane CONV ECTORS. At- 
tractive enclosure design harmonizes with any 
decorative scheme. 
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The Remodelled Housing Act 


Washington, D. C. 

BAN KS and other lending agencies 
are indicating definite disappoint- 
ment that the service charge they have 
been permitted to add to the carrying 
expense of insured mortgage loans has 
been eliminated by the new Housing 
Act. With some it is a question of how 
much new business in this line they can 
take as a matter of profit and how much 
as a matter of public interest and bene- 
fit. If volume under the new system ap- 


proaches anything like the 600,000 to 
800,000 small dwellings a year for the 
next five years confidently predicted by 
Federal authorities the prospect may be 
less dubious. 

The total maximum annual carrying 
charge on the insured mortgages here- 
after will be 514 per cent—i.e., 5 per 
cent interest and 1% of 1 per cent for in- 
surance. In the case of new dwellings 
costing $6,000 or less all told, the maxi- 
mum charge will be 544 per cent—5 


per cent interest and 1% of 1 per cent for 
insurance. 

The insurance charge on all new busi. 
ness will be based upon the outstanding 
balance of the mortgage debt instead of 
the original face value of the mortgage 
as provided in the old law. On the 
$6,000 dwellings the down payment 
need be only 10 per cent,—i.e., the max. 
imum loan is $5,400. On new residences 
costing $10,000 or less the maximum 
loan will be 90 per cent of the first $6,- 
000 and 80 per cent of the balance. On 


all homes costing more than $10,000 the Mr. 

insurable maximum will be 80 per cent ing 

of the cost as in the old law, $16,000 be- ™ 

ing the maximum loan on residences aie 

housing from one to four families. da 

dlin, 

LENDING OPPORTUNITIES rf 

No Banking Problem IN some respects a more promising ban 


Requires 
More Careful Attention 


“The present high proportion of investments 


may be abnormal. but investment securities may 


continue to constitute an important, if not 


a predominant, part of banking assets. No 


banking problem requires more careful and 


intelligent attention than that of portfolio 


investment.” 


field for loans is opened by extending 
mortgage insurance to rental projects 
by private persons or corporations up to 
$200,000 and by limited dividend cor- 
porations up to $5,000,000. Moderniza- 
tion and repair loans can be made up to 
$10,000. Loans up to $2,500 under 
Title I with a five year maximum matu- 
rity can also be made for new home 
construction. This provision, distinct 
from Title II loans, is designed to serve 
those who live on farms or in rural or 
suburban areas where the standards 
established by the mutual mortgage 


insurance system under Title II are not 
applicable. Insurance of modernization 
and repair loans is limited to 10 per cent 
of the total loans made by any one 
institution. 

Naturally, conservative banking eye- 
brows are raised at the idea of lending 
money on residential real estate up to 
90 per cent of the appraised value, but it 
may be well to consider that when these 
loans are insured the risk is on the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and not 
on the bank. Insured home mortgage 
loans, also, are not subject to the limita- 
tions on bank real estate loans fixed in 
the Banking Act of 1935. 

One further point to be considered is 
to what extent Federal Reserve banks 
will regard insured home mortgage loans 
as acceptable collateral for four-month 
advances provided for in the Act of 
three years ago. Since the Reserve 


From “Statement of Principles and Standards 
of Investment for Commercial Banks” recently 
issued by the American Bankers Association. 


ANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, through its Invest- 

ment Advisory Service, has for several years provided 
highly specialized guidance to banks throughout the United 
States in the formulation of investment policies and in the 
supervision of bond portfolios. 

This service includes weekly and monthly comparative 
statistical tabulations of actively traded bonds, semi-annual 
surveys of the leading industries, and detailed analyses of 
individual bank portfolios as well as advice on specific 


investment problems. 
Financial institutions throughout the country are cor- 


dially invited to make use of our comprehensive facilities. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


Cash 

COM PAN Y Board ruled in June 1936 (July 1936 an 
Oste 

Investment Advisory Division Bulletin) that it could make advances Type 


on such collateral provided the security 
was satisfactory to the Reserve bank the 
presumption is that such collateral will 
continue to be acceptable. —G. E. A. 
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“feduced cost of handling items 
speeded up flow of work 


says Mr. George A. Malcolm, Vice President and 
Cashier of the Drovers National Bank, Chicago 


» 


x 
A 


Mr. Malcolm, official of this great bank. 
ing institution, writes: 

“The National Central Control Proof 
Machines recently installed by us have 
more than come up to our expectations, 
and they have reduced the cost of han- 
dling items and speeded up the flow of 


work to the various departments of the 
bank. 


“We have used National Bookkeep. 
ing and Accounting Machines of ya. 
rious types for a number of years and 
the results have always been entirely 
satisfactory.” 

For a demonstration of the efficiency 
and flexibility of National Bank Ma- 
chines, get in touch with the local 
National representative. A visit from 
him will incur no obligation. 


Send for National’s Payroll Plans 
that provide records which conform 
with Social Security Legislation, 


© Proof department 


© Transit department 


© Bookkeeping department 
(depositors’ accounts) 


THE VW 4 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers ° Posting Machines a Analysis Machines 
Benk-Bookkeeping Machines Accounting Machine Desks 
Postage Meter Machines . Check-Writing and Signing Machines 

Yewriting-Bookkeeping Machines ° Correct Posture Chairs 
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The Growing Graduate School 


ITH an increase of 11 in the fac- 

ulty and an expanded course of 
study, the Graduate School of Banking 
conducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University will 
hold its 1938 resident session at Rutgers, 
June 20—July 2. The school is for bank 
officers. 

The first 200 new students meeting 
the entrance requirements and ap- 
proved by the Faculty Committee on 
Admissions will be accepted as the Class 


of 1940. Registration is now in progress. 

The men joining the faculty bring the 
teaching staff to 30 members, while the 
curriculum is being enlarged by the 
introduction of courses in savings bank- 
ing, the background of current eco- 
nomic and social problems, and psy- 
chology in public relations. 

Among the new instructors is a grad- 
uate of the school—William Powers, 
assistant cashier and manager of the 
personnel and training department, 


‘Day in 
and day out transactions 
with a nation-wide network 
of correspondent banks 
make 
Continental Illinois 
collection service 


prompt and efficient 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


National Bank of Detroit. Mr. Powers 
who was a member of the first graduat. 
ing class last year, will be an instructo; 
in Banking VI, which includes person. 
nel management. 

The other additions to the staff are 
listed herewith, the courses they are to 
teach being given parenthetically: 

Philip A. Benson, president, Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn; American 
Institute of Banking instructor; CPA: 
member of the New York University 


. Council; first vice-president, American 


Bankers Association (Savings Bank- 
ing I); 

G. Fred Berger, treasurer, Norris- 
town-Penn Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania; Institute instruc. 
tor; former New York bank examiner 


(Banking IV); 


O. P. Decker, vice-president in charge 
of investments, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 


| Institute instructor; former lecturer in 
| finance at Northwestern University 


(Investments III); 

Ernest M. Fisher, director, Division 
of Economics and Statistics, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; formerly at University of Wis- 
consin and University of Michigan 


| (Savings Banking I); 


Robert L. Garner, vice-president and 
treasurer, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York (Investments III); 

Harry W. Hepner, associate professor 
of psychology, Syracuse University, and 
chairman of the university consultation 
service (new and elective course, Psy- 
chology in Public Relations); 

Montfort Jones, professor of finance, 
University of Pittsburgh; Institute in- 
structor (Economics); 

Harold A. Lyon, president, Lyon, 


| Sturges & Company, New York, public 
| relations counsel; former advertising 


manager, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; formerly in charge of ad- 
vertising and public relations of First 
National Bank of Boston; chairman 
of the committee which prepared the 
American Bankers Association book 
Constructive Customer Relations (Sav- 
ings Banking I); 

Everett Dean Martin, professor of 
social psychology, Claremont Colleges; 
head of the department of social phi- 
losophy on leave of absence, Cooper 
Union, New York (new and elective 
course, Philosophical Background of 
Current Economicand Social Problems); 

Earl B. Schwulst, first vice-president, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 
Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Statement December 31, 1937 


Rendered to New York Insurance Department 


ASSETS 


*Government Bonds .............. $2,360,960 .07 
1,068,109.08 
1,683,040.55 
793,257.13 
423 903.66 
1,003,625 .00 


*State and Municipal Bonds ....... 

*Railroad Bonds 

*Public Utility Bonds ............. 

*Stocks 

Real Estate, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco 

Cash in Banks and Office 


Premiums in Course of Collection 
Not Over Ninety Days Due 


Other Admitted Assets ........... 


1,577,400.00 
2,569,770.83 


899,971.65 
37,133.92 


Accrued Interest and Rents ....... 58,893.00 


$12,476,064.89 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unexpired Risks $5,053,851.61 
800,954.77 


561,189.59 


Outstanding Losses 

All Other Liabilities .............. 
Statutory Deposit ....8 400,000.00 
Surplus over all Lia- 


bilities 5,660 ,068.92 


Surplus to Policyholders 6,060,068.92 


$12,476,064.89 


* Bonds and Stocks Values — New York Insurance Department basis. 


On the basis of December 31, 1937 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company’s total admitted assets 
would be increased to $12,519,924.40 and the surplus as regards policyholders to $6,103,928.43. 


Securities carried at $1,037,119.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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The Growing Graduate School 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York; for- 
mer adviser to the Central Bank of 
Ecuador; former financial adviser to 
Governors-General Stimson, Davis and 
Roosevelt of the Philippines; former 
special assistant to the board of the 
R.F.C.; former director, Commodity 
Credit Corporation; former director 
and president, R.F.C. Mortgage Com- 
pany (Savings Banking I). 

Of the new courses, Savings Banking 
I is a major subject. It covers adminis- 


trative problems and policies of savings 
banks, including such phases as trus- 
tees, the bank building, managerial 
aspects of accounting, money, home 
mortgages, and problems related to real 
estate. 

Professor Martin’s course will offer a 
broader base for the consideration of 
current questions affecting the social 
order. Professor Hepner’s lectures will 
be for men interested in the psychology 
of public relations. 
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LIBERTY 


( 
( 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


MUTUAL 


offers these time-tested advantages 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 
DIRECT DEALING 
LOW COST 


to BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES and BROKERAGE HOUSES 


LIBERTY MUTUAL is owned by and operated for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. Savings in insurance costs are re- 
turned to policyholders in the form of annual cash dividends. 
For more than 25 years, LIBERTY MUTUAL has paid 
cash dividends every year of never less than 20%. These cash 
dividends in the aggregate total more than $59,000,000. 


(Annual Report containing latest balance sheet and 
investment portfolio will be sent upon request) 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


73 branch offices in principal cities from coast to coast 


LIBERTY MUTUAL writes all standard forms of Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds, Blanket Public Liability Policies for Banks, 
Workmen's Compensation, General Liability, Fidelity, Forgery, 
Burglary, Robbery, Plate Glass, Automobile and Personal Accident 
Insurance. All forms of Fire Insurance are written through 
UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Riskless 
Banking 


7. first resolution adopted by the 
conference of “little business men” 
in Washington was a recommendation 
that the Government “enable the 
American banking system to make ip. 
sured loans for all purposes.” This 
recommendation seems to have struck 
the business world as rather naive, but 
as a matter of fact it is quite logical 
when considered in connection with 
aids to business in other lines. Since 
depositors are insured against banks, 
why not banks against borrowers? 

Commitments by the R.F.C. and 
the Reserve banks on industrial and, in 
some cases, on agricultural loans are a 
form of loan insurance. The principle, 
however unsound, may easily be carried 
much further. It is evident that there is 
much confusion in the minds of many 
business men and others, as to the 
proper functions of banks in meeting 
the needs of business for capital and 
credit respectively. Cases where a 
sound business seeks proper bank credit 
for its short term needs which it cannot 
obtain readily and on favorable terms 
must be rare indeed in these days of 
excess reserves and cheap money. 

That business in many lines is in 
need of capital which it cannot readily 
obtain, however, is beyond question. 
Banks cannot advance capital except 
in the form of bond purchases which, in 
the case of small, local concerns, is 
usually considered unsafe banking be- 
cause of the lack of marketability of 
the securities. Large concerns can ob- 
tain capital by bond issues under ordi- 
nary circumstances although S.E.C. 
rules make small amounts expensive. 

Industrial or commercial concerns 
of the medium class, too large for local 
financing and too small for economical 
financing through the open securities 
markets, find themselves in an impossi- 
ble situation. The amounts they require 
are too large to be handled locally ex- 
cept through underwriting which banks 
can no longer undertake and which few 
brokers can handle successfully. 

On the other hand, the cost of public 
financing is so great as to place an un- 
fair burden upon them. In this “little 
business” has a just complaint. While 
it is unlikely that the Government will 
undertake to insure advances of capital 
made for the benefit of medium and 
small concerns it is rather definitely 
agreed that the Government will do 
something for their relief. —G. E. A. 
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National Bank Earnings | 


ROSS earnings of national banks in the year ended June 
(5 30, 1937, were 6 per cent above the preceding year and 
total net earnings advanced 9.2 per cent, says a communica- 
tion to members of the National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, signed by Russell G. Smith, President, 
and Edgar E. Mountjoy, Secretary. 

“Although such improved operating results,” asserts the 
letter, “are naturally a source of satisfaction, we can hardly 
feel overly complacent in contemplation of them. The year 


ended June 30, 1937, marked the first one since 1929 in which | | 
gross and net income were above the preceding year. This, |! 


coupled with the fact that last year’s earnings figures were 
substantially below those of 1932 and each of the last several 


years prior to that time, is clear indication that the earnings || 


of national banks as a whole have yet to be stabilized at a 
proper and normal level. 


“Tn view of the changed conditions under which banks are 


operating today, it is manifestly desirable that we seek ener- 
getically to better the earning power of our individual in- 
stitutions by giving increased attention to present sources of 
income, by actively cultivating new and sound outlets for the 
employment of bank funds, and by effecting operating 
economies wherever practicable.” 

With the letter went a table showing comparative ratio 
figures on earnings and expenses of all national banks for the 
year. Each state is listed separately and the reserve cities 
having more than three national banks are in a special 
column for each state wherein such cities are located. 

The first section of the table shows the percentage of gross 
earnings received from each income source. The second 
section covers all expenses paid and the distribution of 
costs. In the third section the expense classifications and 


total expenses are set up in their relation to gross income. 


The last section shows, by percentages of gross income, the || 


amounts by which losses exceed recoveries, or vice versa. 


This Year’s Advertising 


SURVEY among the membership of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association showed that 36 per cent planned to 


increase their advertising appropriation for 1938, while more || 
than 50 per cent were continuing the 1937 budget figure. || 


The information was obtained by the association’s research 
committee from the member banks, trust companies, safe 


deposit companies, investment dealers and building and loan 
associations. 


Less than 9 per cent planned a smaller appropriation. In 
this group was a large percentage of banks that utilized 
special media during 1937 for such specific purposes as bank 
openings, anniversaries, etc. 

Analysis of the reports reveals that educational and in- 
stitution copy is to prevail this year, although various de- 
partmental activities, ranging from Christmas savings ac- 
counts to large corporate trust and investment services, are 
to be stressed in the 1938 advertising. 

Newspapers lead the list of media, but a large percentage 
of the financial advertisers will also use national and sec- 
tional publications, direct mail, outdoor display, and the 
tadio. Some 65 per cent of the institutions will utilize point of 


contact advertising in lobby and window display to tie in 
with the other media. 
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How You can Profit from 
This Useful Booklet 


What are the three types of modern Investment Plans 
offered by the members of Financial Program Founda- 
tions? How does the program operate? What are the 
advantages of diversification? What is meant by com- 
pound income? What are the effects of scientific 
averaging? What responsibility have the banks which 
act as trustees for these programs? . .. To give impar- 
tial advice to investors who ask such questions as these, 
bank executives and investment bankers must know 
the answers. And that is the purpose of this concise, 
readable booklet. It is also the reason why you should 
request your copy today. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOUNDATIONS 
70 PINE STREET * NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FOUNDATION, INC. 
CAPITAL SAVINGS PLAN, INC. 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOUNDERS, INC. 
HAMILTON DEPOSITORS CORPORATION 
INCOME ESTATES OF AMERICA, INC. 
INCOME FOUNDATION, INC. 
LEXINGTON FOUNDATION, INC. 
UNITED ENDOWMENT FOUNDATION, INC. 
WELLINGTON FOUNDATION, INC. 
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Coordinated Program 


for the development of 
trust department lusiness 


HE most logical plan I 
have ever seen.” (A bank director) 


“For the first time, I have seen concrete results from 
our advertising.” (A bank president) 


Trust Officers: “Attorneys are phoning us about 
wills” . . . “Life underwriters requested 700 reprints 
of first newspaper ad”. . . ““Good-will we are creat- 
ing with attorneys and underwriters will be of un- 
told value” . . . “Your handling of all details is a 
valuable feature” . . . “Bank staff is cooperating; 
elevator operator and lobby guard both recently di- 
rected people to the trust department, business 
resulting.” 


Attorneys to Bank: “Your ads are a service to law- 
yers and the community” . . . “You are rendering 
the profession a service which is greatly appreciated.” 


Underwriters to Bank: “You are doing more to 
help life insurance than any bank I know”... 

Your recent ad is one of the finest I have ever seen 
on life insurance” .. . “A wonderful service you are 
offering; you can count on our cooperation.” 


A complete new-business program for the trust de- 
partment. Coordinates the most important forces 
for business development. Once started, it proceeds 
smoothly. Purse delivers all mailings ready for post- 
age, newspaper mats ready for publication. 


Write for information. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK «+ BOSTON « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


The Real Estate Market 


HE 30th semi-annual survey of the real estate market by 

the National Association of Real Estate Boards shows 
that interest rates on mortgage money are steadier than a 
year ago, that capital is still actively seeking mortgage in- 
vestment, that realty earning power has increased, and that 
there is a sustained but balanced absorption of residential 
and business space. 

On the whole, the survey disclosed ‘‘a very healthy con. 
dition in the great underlying factors that affect the prospect 
of real estate advance.” The information was obtained in 
confidential reports from 260 cities. 

Steady interest rates were shown in 75 per cent of the 
cities, falling rates in 23 per cent and rising rates in 2 per 
\cent. A year ago these percentages were 61, 37 and 2 
respectively. 

“Although in the last few months of 1937 real estate 
market activity suffered in the general business recession, 
and in a majority of cities is now lower than it was a year 
ago, sales prices for real estate are predominantly higher,” 
said the association. “A 10 per cent rise over last year is the 
turn most frequently reported. It has taken place in 56 out 
of every 100 cities. One city out of every 10 says that its 
prices are 15 per cent above last year’s levels. An up move- 
ment of at least 5 per cent over last year’s prices is shown in 
67 per cent of the cities. Prices 10 per cent or more lower than 
last year were reported by 14 per cent of the cities. 
| “New building appears to have been sufficient, under the 
/amount of general business recovery, to hold a balanced 
| situation with respect to space absorption and rent increases, 
and the balance would seem to open the way to gradual 
rather than violent adjustment in housing supply-demand as 
the general business situation changes.” 


CAPITAL AND LOAN SITUATION 


CAPITAL was actively seeking loans in 73 per cent of all 
cities reporting, as compared with 75 per cent a year pre- 
viously. In 12 per cent of the cities loans were seeking capital, 
compared with 14 per cent a year ago, while in 15 per cent 
supply and demand balanced, as against 11 per cent in the 
28th semi-annual checkup. 

The commonest interest rate on home mortgage money 
was still 6 per cent. The association reported that 60 per cent 
of its member boards, asked to check actual rates at which 
first mortgage loans on new moderate priced homes were 
being made, gave 6 per cent as the rate. This compares with 
a 64 per cent proportion a year ago. In almost a quarter of 
the cities, however, 5 per cent was common, and a level 
somewhere between 5 and 6 was reported in 87 per cent. In 
nearly one-eighth of the reported cities, the rate was above 6 
per cent. On the other hand, a common rate lower than 6 
_per cent was reported from 27 per cent of the cities, and a 
rate below 5 per cent had become commonly available in two 
unnamed cities. 

“Geographical variations are still very noticeable in the 


'cost of real estate mortgage money,”’ commented the asso- 


ciation. “Cities reporting their common home mortgage 
rate as above 6 per cent were predominantly in the southeast, 
south central and southwest regions. (The divisions are the 
association’s.)” 

The market for home sites was found to be slowing up 4S 
compared with a year ago. A less active market was reported 
in 34 per cent of the cities, although conditions were more 
active in 21 per cent. 
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Building and | 


Loan Assets | 


— states have increased their 
per capita savings, building and 
joan association assets since 1930, and 
in all but one of these the population 
has also increased in the seven years 
past. These data from the United States 
Building and Loan League show how the 
resources of the nation set apart spe- | 
cifically for home financing have tended 
to distribute themselves more evenly in 
proportion to the population, in the 
course of their depression swings. 
There has been an aggregate increase 
of 1,400,000 people in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Florida, | 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Nevada and 
Idaho, each of which states enlarged its 
building and loan assets per capita, 
based on data as of December 31, 1936. 
Georgia, which almost tripled the 
average of its building and loan assets 


to population, is the leading state in | 


growth over this period. It had the 
lowest per capita of any state in 1930, 
and thus its progress is particularly 
notable. New Jersey, with $203.42, is 


Mutual Savings in 1937 


deposits and accounts of 
mutual savings banks, holding 
about one-fifth of American bank de- 
posits, were stationary in 1937, accord- 
ing to figures just issued by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 


| Slight gains and recessions left the total 


of accounts and assets about on balance 
for the year. 

“Tt is impressive evidence of the will 
to save that in a year of much uncer- 
tainty public reserves were so well 
maintained,” said Henry R. Kinsey, 


_president of the national association 
| and head of the Williamsburgh Savings 


Bank, Brooklyn, New York. “The 
expected upturn of industry soon should 
be reflected in further additions to de- 
posits and number of accounts.” 
Assets of all mutual savings institu- 
tions, operating in 17 states, at the year 
end amounted to $11,500,624,304, com- 


the only state with more than $200 
average of building and loan resources 
per man, woman and child within its 
borders. It was also the leading state in 
1930. The District of Columbia is the 


next highest per capita with $180.65. | 


There are two others which now have 
more than $100, Ohio with $117.69 and 
Massachusetts with $104.21. There are 
five states with $50 to $100, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. 

The per capita building and loan 
assets for the nation are $44.54 now, 


whereas they were $70.82 at the begin- | 
ning of the depression; but there has | 


meanwhile been an estimated increase of 
about 6,000,000 people in the country, 
which circumstance accounts for its 
share of the per capita decrease, along 
with the reduction in total savings 


and loan assets which came in the de- | 


pression. 


pared to $11,357,442,351 a year ago. 
The gain for the year was $143,181,953. 

In the deposit column, total balance 
on December 31 last reached the figure 
of $10,126,381,152, against $10,012,- 
594,382 on the same date of 1936. 
Increase for the year was $113,786,770. 

In number of accounts, which sav- 
ings bank officials consider the real 
barometer of thrift, the total rose to 
14,578,186 from 14,398,920 a year ago, 
a gain of 179,266 accounts. The average 
of accounts was $694.63, compared to 
$695.30 the year before. 

All of the totals cited above were but 
slightly below the highest figures of 
mutual institutions. In the case of com- 
bined surplus account the total rose to a 
new peak of $1,319,217,549, from $1,- 
260,319,338 on December 31, 1936, 
increase for the year 1937 being $58,- 
898,211. 


1835 


Insurance in Force . 


* 


to the Company by $128,141,000. 
TH 


ANNUAL 


Assets (Increase $26,670,973) 


As evidence of the present more even 
distribution of savings and loan re- 
sources, E. C. Baltz, president of the 
League, shows that, whereas in 1930 
there were only seven states whose per 
capita was between $50 and $75, the 
bracket of the average for the nation at 
that time, there are 14 states which 
come within the bracket of the national 
average today. 
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New ENGLAND MuTUAL 
Life Insurance ompany of BOSTON 


Georce Wittarp President 


AGENCIES IN MAJOR CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


New Insurance 


$9,034,471 more than in 1936, the previous peak vear. 


. « $1,471,806,765 


$78,358,359 more than ever before. 


[meme to policyholders during the year amounted to $35,273,000. 
Since organization this Company has paid to its members $6 3 5,476,000, 
of which $185,122,000 were dividends. These payments, plus present 
assets held for the future benefit of policyholders, exceed all premiums paid 


STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Liabilities (Including 310,150,000 for 1938 dividends) 
Surplus and Contingency Funds ... . 
Copy of full Annual Report sent on request 


1937 


Another 
Record Year 


for NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Directors 
CHARLES B. BARNES* 
Lawyer and Trustee, Boston 
ROBERT D. BREWER 
President, Merchants National 
Bank of Boston 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE* 
Chairman, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston 
VICTOR M. CUTTER 


Director of various companies 


$156,642, 159 


JAMES DEAN* 
Chairman, Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company 

WM. ARTHUR DUPEE* 
Treasurer, Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston 

ALLAN FORBES 
President, State Street Trust 
Company, 

REGINALD FOSTER 
Vice President and Counsel 

GEORGE WILLARD SMITH* 
President of the Company 

PHILIP STOCKTON 
President, First National Bank 
of Boston 


* Member of Finance Commitice 


x*t 


RATIO of 1937 ASSETS 


Gov't Bonds. . .... .15.5 
Canadian Bonds.... .9 
State & City Bonds. 6.0 
Railroad Bonds 16.6 
Public Utility Bonds 14.4 
Industrial Bonds i 

Real Estate 

Mortgages. 

Policy Loans 


$402,321 ,302 
387,026,077 
$15,295,225 


Cash 
All Other Assets 
* 


GROWTH of ASSETS 


1917 . $84,549,000 
1922 . 127,966,000 
200,776,000 
277,877,000 
402,321,000 


1927 
1932 
1937 
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progress has been 
made in the development of uni- 
form minimum standards of bank op- 
eration and supervision, says the annual 
report of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

“These standards,” it is asserted, 
“provide that banks should have not 
less than an established minimum capi- 
tal before being chartered; that the 
proportion of capital to the size of a 
bank should be sufficient to provide a 


The 


reasonable margin for losses and shrink- 
age in asset values and sufficient to fur- 
nish bank owners with an incentive for 
the pursuance of sound banking policies; 
and that bank funds should be invested 
in assets having a quality that would 
avoid undue risk. 

“So far it is largely due to the co- 
operation of banks and supervisory 
authorities that deposit insurance losses 
have remained small. It is essential that 
this cooperation continue and be ex- 


to install, nothing to operate. 


to the bank settles everything. 


Have your Personal Loans 


Insured by 


a company that specializes in that type 


of insurance exclusively 


Repusiic Crepit Lire [NsuRaANcE ComMPAny pioneered in 
adapting credit life insurance to the needs of commercial banks with 
Personal Loan departments. It specializes in this type of insurance 
exclusively. Its activities in this field are not mere side-issues, not a 
subordinate part of its business. Hence its service is expert, thorough. 

Hundreds of banks throughout the country are successfully using 
Old Republic’s simple, practical plan of insuring personal loans 
against the death of borrowers. It gives them 100% coverage on 
the unpaid balances due. It also protects the borrower’s family, his 


estate, and the co-maker or endorser. Yet it costs the banks nothing 
A valuable by-product of the plan is the good will that ensues 
when a bereaved family is notified by the bank that no further pay- 


ments on a personal loan will be necessary. Prompt notification to 


this effect is possible because Old Republic’s immediate check 


Full particulars of Old Republic’s simple, efficient Plan 
will be supplied to any bank upon request. 


Old Republic Credit 


Life Insurance Company 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, (Aicago 


Work of the F.D.LC. 


tended in order that the banks and this 
Corporation may remain permanently 
sound. We believe that the desired uni- 
formity and improvement of standards 
will be accomplished and the welfare of 
the banking system will be better served 
if all classes of banks are represented 
in determining the policies of the 
Corporation.” 

Income for the year 1937 amounted 
to $48,148,408.03, including assess- 
ments of $38,813,549.39. Total losses 
and expenses amounted to $8,320. 
146.86, of which $2,705,434.02 repre- 
sented administrative expenses and 
$5,614,712.84 represented deposit in- 
surance losses and expenses. 

Surplus resulting from an excess of 
income over expenses and losses was 
$93,849,491.47 as of December 31. In- 
come amounted to $119,657 ,277.02 from 
the beginning of deposit insurance. In- 
cluded in this amount was $85,859,- 
152.93 derived from assessments and 
$33,798,124.09 was interest and profits 
on securities, after amortization of 
premiums. 

During the six months ended last 
December 31, 48 insured banks were 
closed because of insolvency. One was 
subsequently taken over by another in- 
sured bank without loss to depositors. 
The 103,485 depositors in the remaining 
47, having total deposits of $24,812,000, 


RESIGNATION IN 


J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has 
resigned his office, but the 
President, in accepting his 
resignation, asked him to re- 
main until April 1 
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were protected to the extent of $24,- 
362,000, or about 98 per cent of their 
claims, by insurance or otherwise, or 
through loans or purchase of assets by 


the F.D.1.C. All but 144 of the deposi- | 
tors in the suspended banks were fully | 
protected against loss. Of the 47 banks, | 


30, with deposits of $10,859,000, were 
placed in receivership and 17, with de- 
posits of $13,953,000, were merged with 
other insured banks with the aid of 
loans and purchase of assets amounting 
to $4,878,000 by the Corporation. 


From the beginning of deposit insur- | 
ance to December 31 last, 182 insolvent | 


insured banks were closed, of which 
three were subsequently reopened or 
taken over by operating banks, and 
179, having 282,968 depositors and total 
deposits of $75,822,000 were liquidated 
or merged. Of these 179 banks 126, with 
deposits of $36,472,000, were placed in 
receivership or liquidation, and 53, with 
deposits of $39,350,000 were merged or 
consolidated with other banks with the 
aid of loans or purchase of assets by the 
Corporation amounting to $16,723,000. 
The 168,086 depositors in the 126 banks 
were protected to the extent of $32,- 
764,000, or 90 per cent of their claims, 
by insurance, offset, preferment or 
pledge of security. Only 637, or less 
than one-half of 1 per cent, of these 
depositors were not fully protected. 

There were 13,797 operating commer- 
cial banks insured with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation on De- 
cember 31, 1937, reflecting a reduction 
of 90 for the six months ended on that 
date. For the year there was a decrease 
of 176 in the number of insured banks. 
This decrease, said the report, resulted 
principally from the elimination of in- 
solvent or weak banks by action of the 
appropriate authority in closing them or 
merging them with sound banks with 
F.D.LC. aid when necessary, and from 
the chartering of few new banks. During 
the year ended December 31, 1937, 256 
insured banks were eliminated by sus- 
pension, merger or consolidation, or 
voluntary liquidation, and the insured 
status of one bank was terminated. 
There were 81 banks admitted to insur- 
ance, including 46 first opened for busi- 
ness during the year and 35 banks in 
operation or successors to uninsured 
banks in operation at the beginning of 
the year. 

“In general,” the report stated, 
“supervisory officials have refused to 
charter new banks which could not qual- 
ify for deposit insurance. As a result, 
there were only 6 banks, excluding 3 
cash depositories in one State, chartered 
in 4 States during 1937 which were not 
imsured . . . at the close of the year.” 
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Forty-Third 
Annual Statement as of 


December 31, 1937 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds — 

Federal Government 

State, County, Municipal and School 

Railroad, Public Utility and Others............ 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans — 

On Farm Property 

On City Property 

Loans on Policies 

(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Collateral Loans 182,262.38 

1,532,154.51 


946,659.51 


32,157,398.24 
12,397,520.30 
294,301.70 


11,026,322.14 
9,397,319.65 
20,426,107.51 


Farm Properties Owned 

City Properties Owned 3 

Home Office Building 1,427,421.83 

Net Premiums deferred and in course of collection 2,745,215.85 
(Secured by Legal Reserve on Policies) 


Total Net Admitted Assets.................... $105,242,470.53 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve 
(Present Value of Every Policy Obligation) 
Claims Due and Unpaid 
Incompleted Policy Claims 
(Claims incurred on which proofs have not been 
filed or completed) 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 746,362.52 
Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1938 275,000.00 
Other Accrued Expenses 64,864.02 
Surplus Assigned to Participating 
Policies 
Surplus Assigned for Depreciation 
of Assets 
Surplus Unassigned 6,162,223.30 
Paid-Up Capital 1,000,000.00 
Total Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 


$ 94,734,162.47 


532,586.49 


8,889,495.03 
$105,242,470.53 
Increase in Assets in 1937 $ 4,712,184.89 
Increase of Insurance in Force in 1937.. 10,828,530.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders in 1937 9,260,450.06 
Total Insurance in Force $446,530,497.00 


Home Office 
3520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


| 

| 
: Contracts of Sale of Real Estate................. 464,553.26 

| 

| 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1937 


General American Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


ASSETS——— 


Cash on Hand and in Banks........... $ 7,318,784.23 
Bonds— 

14,168,142.13 


Cash and Bonds 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Real Estate Sales Contracts 


**Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which 
is past due more than 90 days)................... 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection............... 
Policy Liens . .15,081,144.00 
Less Earnings Credited to Reduce 

Reserve Liens........ 


1,110,671.00 


Balance of Initial Liens 
Loans to Policyholders 


17,819,940.65 
950,000.00 
1,483,039.80 
18,880,883.28 
4,200,149.50 
1,364,267.72 


882,090.97 


720,938.26 
2,193,545.78 


13,970,473.00 
28,665,806.81 


$123,942,534.30 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance............. 947,943.74 
Reserve for Other Liabilities... .. 396,442.97 
Contingency Reserve Under Purchase Agreement... . 1,154,664.65 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund.................. 500,000.00 
$123,942,534.30 


* Actual Market Value of Bonds is substantially more than $1,200,000 in exe 


cess of the amounts shown above. 
**I] nterest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included. 


| Upon request, the Complete Annual 
Report for 1937 will be furnished. 
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L. Ray Carter 
Pres., Carter Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Trustee, Washington University 


James M. Kemper 


| Pres., Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


John B. Strauch 
Pres., National Bearing Metals Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Powell B. McHaney 


Attorney-at-Law, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hugh Stephens 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Exchange National Bank, Jefferson City, Mo. 
President, Board of Curators, Stephens College 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Walter W. Head 


President 


J. Rockefeller Prentice 
Sidley, McPherson, Austin and Burgess, 
Attorneys-at-Law, Chicago, IIl. 


Sidney W. Souers 


Executive Vice-President 


Harry H. Langenberg 
President, Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 


Trustee, Princeton University 


Thomas O. Moloney 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This Month's 
Authors 


B. Pirkin (Does Public 
Education Take?, p. 20) is on the 


faculty of the School of Journalism at 
Columbia University. 

A. PATTERSON FirtH (An English 
Trust Examination, p. 22) presents an- 
other phase of the work done by the 
British Institute of Bankers. Mr. Firth, 
anadvertising man, worksin Philadelphia, 

Dan H. Otis (Speaking the Farmer’s 
Language, p. 23) is Agricultural Direc- 
tor of the American Bankers Association. 

E. S. WootLey (A Hodge-Podge of 
Cost Analysis, p. 24), a specialist in 
bank problems of operation and man- 


agement, writes frequently for BANKING. 


Joun J. LEANE (Ireland’s American 
Gold Mine, p. 26) is with the National 


| City Bank of New York. He is chairman 


of the debate committee, New York 
Chapter, A. I. B. 

ALBERT JOURNEAY (The Market for 
Trust Service, p. 28) is vice-president of 
the Purse Company at Chicago. 

Roscoe Macy (The Oldest Director, 
p. 30), a director and former managing 
officer of the First State Bank, Lynn- 
ville, Ia., had many years of experience 
in country banking before becoming an 
editorial writer on the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune in 1931. He is now 
with an investment securities firm in 
Minneapolis. 

Epwarbp N. Hay (Bank Salary Yard- 
sticks, p. 31) handles personnel work at 
the Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia. 

ALBERT W. Atwoop (The Triple “A” 
Memory, p. 19) and GeorcE E. ANDER- 
son (The Housing Revolution, p. 27) 
are regular contributors. 


DO YOU CONTROL 
A NEWSPAPER? 


If so, either as part or controlling owner, or 
for estate, your sincere desire is to increase 
earnings to limit of field. Or, you may have 
publisher friend who needs management 
which will pay substantial dividends on its 
cost. Circumstances make available manager 
with highest references as to character, ex- 
perience and money making record. Widely 
known in publishing circles. Accustomed to 
active part in civic movements. Only news- 
papers of standing considered. Eastern or 
southeastern States preferred. City of 40,000 
to 200,000. Write today to MIDWEST, care 
Banxtno, for references and interview. 
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Tue ConDITION OF Business 
Banking Before the Great Debt (New Books) 
Just a Minute. . 
The Triple “A” Memory 

Does Public Education Take? 

An English Trust Examination 

Speaking the Farmer’s Language 

A Hodge-Podge of Cost Analysis 

lreland’s American Gold Mine 

The Housing Revolution . 

The Market for Trust Service 

The Oldest Director 

Bank Salary Yardsticks 

A Depositors’ Forum . 

An Educational Display (Pictures) 

The Month (Pictures) . : 
Invitations to Small Business (Pictures ) 

Taxes Forever (Pictures) . 

Lobby and Window Displays (Pictures) 

It's Always Fair Weather (Pictures) 


Advertisers 


Allen Wales Adding Machine — 
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American Credit Indemnity 0. 
American National Bank and Trust Co. 
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Gilbert Paper Co. . 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
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FIDELITY INCOME PLAN 


wins another impressive 


endorsement in 1937 


Investment holdings increase $4,160,089.45 
Sales of contracts increase 58 % 


Fidelity Investment Association, which offers a 
plan whereby an individual may set aside a portion 
of current earnings for future income, had another 
remarkable year in 1937. 


At the close of the year, the Association’s secur- 
ity portfolio was $31,190,148.66, the largest since 
Fidelity was founded nearly 27 years ago. Total 
resources were at the new high figure of $34,- 


770,924.93, an increase of $3,786,366.70 during 
the year. 

Not only did sales of Fidelity Income Plan 
contracts increase in each quarter in 1937, but 
they were 58% ahead of 1936 which was 55% 
ahead of the previous year. 

A Fidelity credit file and complete information 
about the plan is available to any banker on request. 


Consolidated Statement as of December 31, 1937 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


FIDEL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 


INCORPORATED 


ASSETS 


*PREFERRED STOCKS 
SECURITIES 


. S. Government, Municipal, Railroad, Public Utility ‘Bonds ‘and other ‘Securities 


= cost or Amortized value. 


LOANS TO BOND AND CONTRACT-OWNERS 


oans secured by their bonds and contracts. 


CASH 


Cash in our Vaults or on deposit with Banks. 


REAL ESTATE 
Home Office Building 


AND FIXTURES . 


fice Equipment carried at this amount as a matter of record only. 


ACCRUED INTEREST 


Interest accrued on bonds and. on "loans to contract-owners. 


OTHER ASSETS 


Tax Warrants and other items. 
*Including securities of subsidiary companies. 


$27 591,303.88 
2,005 200.32 
1,593 644.46 
2,013 417.63 
1,002,761.34 

50,000.00 
1.00 
466,95 1.33 


47,644.97 
$34,770,924.93 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL . 
Amount invested by Stockholders. 


SURPLUS 


Capital Surplus, ‘Banned Surplus and Special 


RESERVES FOR CONTRACT-OWNERS . 


Cash Liability, Actuarial and Excess Reserves. 


LIABILITIES 


vance interest received, unapplied collections “and reserve for taxes. 


JoHN MarsuHatt . . . Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Board 


Associate, Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb 
Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


Howarp E. REED Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President 


$ 1,723,300.00 
503,892.27 
32,420,945.85 


122,786.81 
$34,770,924.93 


Carmi A. THompson . . . Cleveland, Ohio 


President 


Director, Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Chairman of Board, International-Stacey Corp. 
Chairman of Board, Midland Steamship Co. 
Former Treasurer of the United States 
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BANKING’S DIGEST—MARCH 1938 


Lower Bank Insurance Rates JAMES E. BAUM 
Idea Clearinghouses .. . R. I. STOUT 


Prosperity’s Underwriters ADAM S. BENNION 


376 Classroom Hours 

Credit Safety on the Farm 

The Amortized Mortgage . 

Payable on Demand J. M. HELLINGS 
Revenue Isn’t Everything J. A. CHANGSTROM 
No Ground for Pessimism REGINALD MCKENNA 
Investment Advice for Country Banks H. A. BRINKMAN 
“Here’s How It Is, John”’ BENJAMIN E. YOUNG 
Let Business Know the Rules FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Railroad Bonds FRANK R. WARDEN 
Each Bank’s Cost Figures J. M. SORENSEN 
Barnyard Loans M. A. LIMBOCKER 
Thoughts on Personal Loans A. C. KINGSTON 
Reasonable Service Charges 

The Rising Tide of Paper Work 

Being Your Own Editor 

A Personal Loan Survey RUSSELL G. SMITH 100 
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OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME 


IN PAPER 


HOSE who bank with you respect the 
Hammermill name, and they respect 
your judgment in furnishing them checks 
on Hammermill Safety. They recognize its 
distinctive chain-line design as the mark of 
quality in “money value” paper. Custom- 
ers appreciate Hammermill Safety because 
it takes pen writing easily, without feather- 
ing or scratching... because it gives true 
protection by revealing immediately any 
chemical or me- 

chanical alteration. 

You will appreciate 


Hammermill Safety because it stands abuse 
in handling ... because it folds without 
splitting ... because it will not cut through 
on typewriters or check writing machines... 
because it is low in cost and promptly 
available in colors, sizes and backgrounds 
for every check requirement. Write today 
for the sample book of Hammermill Safety 
and a useful portfolio of specimen checks 
in bank and commercial styles. Address 
Hammermill Paper Company, Dept. BM, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. (Please use your 
business letterhead.) 
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Lower Bank Insurance Rates 


James E. Baum, Deputy Manager, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and Secretary, Insurance Committee, before the 
LovIsSIANA BANKERS CONFERENCE. 


E rising tide of bank crime turned in 1933 and the trend 
7 loss ratios on bank insurance has since been consis- 
tently downward. 

Beginning in June 1934 with fidelity schedule bonds, we 
find a series of rate reductions which amounted to $600,000 
in 1936 of which about $215,000 applied to blanket bond 
rates. In 1936 a 20 per cent reduction was also effected in the 
robbery rates charged banks in 33 states, this reduction 
amounting to about $60,000. 

In the face of continued improvement in the trend of in- 
sured bank losses, early in 1937 the Insurance Committee of 
the American Bankers Association contended that more 
drastic reductions in blanket bond rates were justified. This 
proposal was advanced in the belief that loss ratios on blan- 
ket bonds in excess of 55 per cent, and perhaps 60 per cent, 
should be acceptable to determine equitable rates. On behalf 
of its member banks, the Committee emphasized this point 
in discussions with underwriters’ representatives. We pro- 
posed that further decreases were justified for both large and 
small banks in the belief that a loss ratio of 63 per cent was 
not excessive for rate finding purposes. After several joint 
conferences on the subject, the rates charged for blanket 
bonds carried by large and small banks were further reduced 
on July 1, 1937, to an extent which caused a saving of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 annually. 

In recent months the underwriters’ rating bureau also car- 
ried out the Insurance Committee’s recommendation of re- 
ductions ranging from 20 per cent to 44 per cent in the pre- 
miums charged for fidelity insurance carried by more than 
1,000 of the smaller banks, also of an over-all decrease of 20 
per cent to 25 per cent in the rates on securities blanket 
bonds carried by the larger banks. These decreases in fidelity 


and securities bond rates mean dividends totaling $145,000 
annually to about 2,200 of the very small and very large 
banks. 

The premium rate reductions granted during 1937 will 
therefore lighten the burden of insurance protection by 
about $1,345,000. 

Early in October 1937 the Insurance Committee proposed 
reductions in the rates charged for insurance against bank 
robbery loss ranging from 30 per cent to 45 per cent, also that 
an over-all reduction of about 40 per cent be made in the 
bank burglary rates. After considerable discussion and delay, 
however, this proposal was not acceptable to the under- 
writers as evidenced by their announcement on January 17 of 
decreases which the underwriters estimate as amounting to 
only 10 per cent on the robbery rates with no change con- 
templated in the burglary schedule. 

Our recommendations for drastic reductions in bank bur- 
glary and robbery rates were made only after careful study 
based upon loss experience compiled by the underwriters 
and with due allowance for all the factors involved in the fix- 
ing of equitable rates. In the absence of convincing evidence 
to the contrary, our Insurance Committee contends that the 
sharp decline in loss ratios on bank burglary and robbery in- 
surance during the past four years, and particularly the 
recent trend which finds these losses running less than 20 per 
cent of premium revenue, warrants not only heavier cuts in 
these rates, but also the transfer of some states to lower rate 
territories. 

Louisiana banks, for example, have sustained no loss 
through bank burglary or robbery since October 1934, yet 
the banks of this state are expected to continue paying next 
to the highest robbery insurance rate, $12 per thousand on 
the first $5,000 of insurance. This premium compares with $8 
per thousand charged banks in ten states and $2 per thou- 
sand enjoyed by banks in eleven states, not to mention the $1 
rate effective in New York State. 


Idea Clearinghouses 


R. I. Stout, President, First National Bank, Tekamah, 
Nebraska, before the Des Mornes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ASD live regional clearinghouse association should, 
when it hears of application for a charter in its territory, 
investigate the need for a bank, or another bank, in that 
community, and use information so gained to assist that 
body which grants charters to a correct decision. 

Personally I believe that the need of a central office with 
special workers and a credit file has vanished. The same 
result may be obtained if every bank will give a list of the 
names of all its borrowers to every other bank with which 
there is any chance of its having a duplication. Where dupli- 
cation is found, take up the matter direct and settle it 
as good bankers should. If you can’t do that, call in the ex- 
ecutive committee, as that is what this group is for. I can’t 
help but add here that if regional clearinghouse associations 
do nothing more than cultivate closer acquaintance and 
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mutual and enlarged confidence among competitors they 
will be more than worth while. The dissemination of honest 
credit information is necessary if banks are to continue to 
operate without those losses that closed too many banks 
after the war. And honest credit information can only be 
given by competitors who know and trust one another. 

These clearinghouses are primarily for the clearance not 
of checks but of ideas, so at each meeting there should be 
some interesting and timely subject presented for discussion 
by the bankers. 

You will find that one subject for discussion is enough at 
each meeting. The topic should be covered thoroughly and 
every one should be permitted to discuss it until all are 
satisfied. 

I can promise you that you will be surprised and as- 
tonished by some of the remarks you will hear. No ideas 
should be rushed or forced through, if the group is not ready 
for new ideas. They won’t work if adopted. 
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Prosperity’s Underwriters 


Apa S. BENNION, Assistant to the President, Utah Power 
and Light Company, before the Depositors’ Forum, DEs 
Mornes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


spite of all the derogatory comments of recent years— 
largely out of theoretical or ignorant corners—bankers are 
really the soundest financial advisors in the land. Both by 
training and experience the real banker is equipped to counsel 
those of us less experienced in matters of money. 

The real banker knows the ear-marks of a good invest- 
ment. He is aware of hazards. He can protect us against un- 
sound ventures. He is schooled in the essentials of sound 
investment: Safety; earnings; liquidity. He is familiar with 
the vagaries of the market. He can point out to us the risks of 
entering upon a new business. He is aware of the importance 
of markets, transportation, sources of materials, labor, 
competition, etc. He knows the importance of adequate 
systems of accounting. He has experienced the difficulty of 
collections. 

The real banker knows better how to advise his commu- 
nity on problems of economics than any other man. He has 
the learning of the theorist reinforced by the hard-learned 
truths of actual experience. 

It is the depositors’ privilege “to reason together” with 
his banker on all the vital matters of economic well being. 

And yet we fail to capitalize on possibilities. You bankers 
who know your business, you customers who want to be in- 
formed, and both of you who want to carry on successfully to 
your mutual advantage—let me ask you, how many of you 
have really sat down together, put al! the facts on the table, 
and thought out your problem? 

Let’s take a typical banker. Let’s assume 8,000 savings de- 
positors. How many of them does he really know? With how 
many of them has he personally counselled on the problems 
that threaten our financial stability? 

If you bankers want to experience a revelation, run down 
your list of depositors and select as a typical cross-section 
every twentieth name. Follow the practice of interviewing 
from six to ten of them a day. Open up. Get them to reveal 
what’s really on their minds—their doubts, their hopes, their 
honest criticisms. See your job through their eyes— Watch 
yourself go by”—and you’ll never be just the same again. 
You’ll have a new approach to banking. 

And you customers—when you have questions, or mis- 
givings, when you really feel to condemn what seem to you 
bad bank practices, don’t hug your grievances to yourself; 
don’t develop ingrown dispositions; and don’t scandalize in 
empty gossip throughout the neighborhood. Sit down with 
your banker and tell him frankly what troubles you. See what 
the two of you can work out together. 


Understanding 


HE judgment of the men of America is sound when 

it rests upon enlightenment. Americans are fair— 
give them all the facts and there need be no fear of 
their conclusions. Unfortunately, there is great force 
in that line: “A man is usually down on what he 
ain’t up on.” 

Harsh things have been said of business of late— 
of utilities, of railroads, of banks. In the public mind 
they have been not a little condemned. In spite of 
their phenomenal contribution to American civiliza- 
tion, they have come to be regarded altogether too 
generally as inimical to the best interests of the so- 
called “common man.” 

Mistakes have been made—of course they have. 
For one thing, too many banks have been set up. 
Then again, all too many banks have been launched 
with wholly inadequate financial underwriting. Fur- 
thermore, men ill-equipped for managerial functions 
have undertaken to run banks. 

But because mistakes have been made by banks, 
they ought not utterly to be condemned. All human 
institutions err. Poor judgments have found their 
way into homes, schools, churches, aye, into Con- 
gress itself. But because of that fact we do not urge 
the destruction of those institutions. Rather, we seek 
to improve them. We study to understand them, and 
our relationships with them that we may the better 
carry forward our common interests.—Dr. BENNION. 


That isn’t theory—it’s just good, common sense. It works 
in any institution. Think for a minute of the problems pre- 
sented in a home. Difficulties are sure to arise. Cases of tem- 
per or bad habits or finances or just good old-fashioned 
misunderstandings. Fancy the result if the father blames the 
mother, if the mother condemns the father, or if the children 
poke fun at both of them, as of horse and buggy days! 

Wise families counsel in friendliness—they give and take 
—they adjust—overlook—and patch up their difficulties. 
Families that produce the nation’s outstanding citizens sus- 
tain one another in the pride of a worthy family name. Such 
homes build communities. And communities of such families 
constitute the strength of these United States. 

What is true of a home is true of a bank. Malice, suspicion, 
mistrust, aloofness—breed disaster. Friendliness and mu- 
tual understanding promote contentment and underwrite 
prosperity. 


Discipline 


G; T is recognized that the limits of government should be extended only as the failure of in- 
dustrial leadership makes the extensions seem imperative for safeguarding the capitalistic 
system and the public good. When and where business proves incapable of adequate self- 
discipline, government must respond with constructive legislation—DANIEL C. ROPER, 


Secretary of Commerce. 


Cooperation 


IJ BELIEVE that bankers generally realize their responsibilities and are working whole- 
heartedly for better banking —Lro T. CrowLeEy, Chairman, F.D.I.C. 
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376 Classroom Hours 


Mitton F. Bartow, Vice-president, American Institute of 
Banking, and cashier, National Citizens Bank, Mankato, 
Minnesota, before the Des Momnes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ITH the changing times the American Institute of 
Woanking has changed more than most people realize. 
Only a dozen years ago study courses were limited to an ele- 
mentary banking course, a course outlining economics, and 
courses in commercial law and negotiable instruments. It 
was then a common impression among bankers that the In- 
stitute sold its wares by high pressure methods, that it tried 
to make any adding machine operator, no matter how dumb, 
feel he was all set on his way to the presidency of the bank 
once he had completed the four courses necessary for the 
Institute’s stamp of approval, its Standard Certificate. 

The four study courses I have already mentioned are now 
considered elementary and are waived if equivalent studying 
has been done in school. Standard certificates are at present 
awarded only after completion of eight courses requiring a 
total of 376 classroom hours, exactly double the time re- 
quirement 10 years ago. Quality of texts has been raised 
substantially, eliminating the necessity of collateral reading 
for up-to-date presentations of the 20 courses comprising the 
curriculum. Teaching methods are currently being improved, 
particularly by certain written quiz requirements in addition 


Credit Safety 


Dan H. Orts, Agricultural Director, American Bankers 
Association, before the DEs MormnEs BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ly. opportunities exist for using credit advantageously 
on the farm when certain fundamentals are kept in 
mind. The value of land and water for farming is measured 
by the ability to produce crops profitably at average market 
prices. Money may be wisely spent for more land if the farm 
is too small, and the purchase rounds out an economical 
operating unit. It may be wisely used if wisely spent for 
drainage or for providing feed reserves. Often substantial 
savings can be effected by borrowing at the bank and paying 
cash for feed, fertilizers, spray material, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc. Often the discounts for cash will pay interest 
charges several times over. It may be a good investment to 
purchase feeders for the purpose of marketing surplus pas- 
ture or other feeds. 

When a farm loan is made, it is wise to figure and weigh 
probable gains against costs and possible losses. Unless aver- 
age returns promise to be above interest and other costs, in 
all probability the loan ought not to be made. In borrowing 
for machinery and equipment, the maturity of the loan 
should at least not exceed the life of the article purchased. 

At best, farmers are forced to contend with many hazards, 
including drought, flood, hail, frost, severe wind storms, 
grasshopper and other insect pests, plant diseases such as 
Tust and smut, water and wind erosion, etc. Many of these 
are not predictable, and some are unpreventable. Unless 
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to the traditional final examination. These changes have 
raised the educational program to the level necessary to 
attract workers who leave the college campus for the bank- 
ing field. 

For the few of unusual ambition who wish to go further 
into the study of banking than these twenty courses will 
take them, there exists The Graduate School of Banking, 
conducted by the American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University. 

Three annual residence sessions of two weeks each at Rut- 
gers are supplemented by correspondence work and the 
writing of a thesis. The faculty consists of educators well 
known in academic circles and a like number of practical 
bank men who are outstanding specialists in their various 
lines of work. 

This well-rounded Institute program makes it possible for 
the ordinary bank worker to gain an intelligent perspective 
of his particular job and in so doing to tie it up with the 
other operations of the bank, thus taking the historic mys- 
tery out of the business so far as he himself is concerned. He 
finds out we are simply conducting a service business through 
our chartered banks and our Federal Reserve System and 
he sees clearly the services are such that they can be most 
surely and efficiently performed for the American public 
through the mechanism which is our banking system. 


on the Farm 


these hazards are guarded against by good farm practices 
and wise management, they greatly reduce, and sometimes 
eliminate, farm profits, making successful farming impossi- 
ble. Fortunately, scientific research has revealed ways and 
means that may be employed to prevent or greatly reduce 
their ravages. These in turn reduce credit risks. 

Among credit safety factors may be included such items as 
whether the farm business is of sufficient magnitude to 
furnish more than a bare living to the farm family. Other- 
wise, it is a poor credit risk. Farm loans can well be based on 
production returns and self-liquidating opportunities, as 
well as security. Rural credit should be related to intelligent 
land use. In negotiating loans, consideration can well be 
given to long-time benefits so as not to over-stress immediate 
returns. Maturity dates should bear a close relation to the 
productive life of the improvement for which the money is 
borrowed. Long-time loans can well contain provision for 
gradual reduction of principal. 

Experience has demonstrated that merchant credit for 
farmers is, in the main, undesirable and expensive. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers generally prefer to devote their 
time and energies to their major business interests, leaving 
credit problems to loaning agencies that are equipped for 
handling them. 

Good farm management affects credit standing. Judicious 
use of crops for soil maintenance and improvement furnishes 
the basis for the adequate production of high grade feed, 
economically distributed throughout the growing season. 
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Increasing the total production per acre decreases the cost 
per unit—pound, bushel, ton or pasture day. Reducing the 
unit cost of feed reduces the cost of livestock and livestock 
products. Fortunately, any well-planned cropping system 
places more emphasis on those crops that are drought re- 
sistant, or which mature ahead of the Summer droughts. An 
adequate selection and rotation result in a more even dis- 
tribution of labor and a wider distribution and lessening of 
the hazards of farming. 

Farm credit can well be based on diversification, which is 


one of agriculture’s greatest needs. With one-crop farmi 
neither the farmer nor the land is productively employed 
throughout the year. Fixed charges—taxes, interest, insyr. 
ance, up-keep, etc., continue to pile up. Diversified farmi 
represents the best insurance against the hazards of farmi 
including changing market demands and price fluctuations, 
The failure or low price of one or two crops does not spel 
complete disaster. 

Farm expenses can be materially reduced by a reasonable 
program of producing the requirements for food and feed. 


The Amortized Mortgage 


Put.ie A. BENSON, First Vice-president, American Bank- 
ers Association, and President, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, before the DEs Mornes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


LL the evidence obtainable is in favor of amortized mort- 
gages; in fact, it now seems surprising that for so many 
years mortgages were made in any other way. I know that in 
some places amortization has been practiced for many years, 
and the results have been gratifying. However, in New York, 
and I am sure in many other places, this was not so. 

Our auditors made some computations in connection with 
several of the oldest mortgages in our bank. They found one 
made in 1866 for $4,000 upon which there is now due $3,000, 
and upon which interest amounting to $13,900 has been paid. 
Another loan made in 1867 for $1,500 is still that amount and 
$5,785 has been paid in interest. A third loan made in 1868 
for $2,500 is still for that amount and total interest paid is 
slightly over $10,000. It is plain that a very small amount of 
amortization would have paid off these loans years ago and 
saved the owners thousands of dollars in interest. 

Some years ago I heard a statement that impressed me and 
which has proved to be true. It was to the effect that if we do 
not get amortization payments on a loan, gradually, even 


though reluctantly, we are “buying the property.” Experi- 
ence has proved the truth of this statement, for there have 
been innumerable cases where mortgages have been fore- 
closed and it has been apparent that if, during the period the 
loan was held, and amortization payment of 2 per cent or 3 
per cent had been made, the loan would have been reduced to 
such a figure that the lender would not have had to take a 
loss on acquiring the property, or perhaps there would have 
been no foreclosure at all. 

From the point of view of the lender there is no reason to 
make unamortized loans. The amortized loan is not too much 
trouble. Accounting methods can be adopted that will make 
the records easy to keep and plain to read. The constant in- 
come from amortization gives mortgage loans the only de- 
gree of liquidity they will ever possess. Reinvestment of the 
funds received through amortization may be difficult at times 
such as these, but there will be times when the reinvestment 
can be made profitably. To know that we have mortgages 
that are more secure and more liquid; that there is less dan- 
ger of foreclosure; that we do not have to be concerned about 
physical depreciation of buildings; that homes and other 
properties are becoming free of debt—all these more than 
compensate for the additional trouble of servicing the loans. 


Payable on Demand 


J. M. HEt.incs, Vice-president, Inter-state National 
Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, before the Des Mornes Banxk- 
ING CONFERENCE. 


j eee funds resulting from liquidation on all sides remain to 
a great extent uninvested. After the fear of banks sub- 
sided, the depositors came back and the totals have steadily 
mounted. 

Our new-found wealth and deposits have been greatly in- 
creased by a distribution of Government funds, which in turn 
have largely been borrowed from the banks. The result of all 
this is that the banks are said to hold about 60 per cent or 
more of the present Government debt. 

A large part of these Government promises mature at 
stated intervals, while the deposits largely remain due on de- 
mand. Consequently, if the depositors again become panicky 
and demand their money in unusuai proportions, there is no 
solution except for the banks to take the Government obli- 
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gations to the Federal Reserve System and in turn ask for 
credit or currency, or sell on the market, or reduce materially 
the small amount of loans now carried. 

At this time, it is very apparent that the majority of the 
securities are due at times in the more or less distant future. 
If the withdrawals should not be returned, then the banks 
would simply be compelled to remain in debt to the Federal 
Reserve System until the Government issues are paid. De- 
mand deposits must be met on demand if the demand is 
made. 

We must be reasonable and admit that Government ma- 
turity of one, two or three years, when used for the purpose 
of creating reserves to pay demand deposits, is preferable to 
other issues due in four, five, six or more years. But after all, 
surely any bank must feel a little discouraged when it realizes 
that a condition could arise where it might be a debtor to the 
Federal Reserve System or others for several years in the fu- 
ture and be totally unable to help itself. 
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Revenue Isn’t Everything 


_ A. Caancstrom, Vice-president, Omaha National 
Bank, before the Des MormnEs BANKING CONFERENCE. 


NE charge which has become quite general in this ter- 

ritory in recent years is the discounting of checks, or 
more commonly called exchange. Of course, all national 
banks must pay at par checks drawn on them as they are 
all collectible at par through the Federal Reserve bank. 
Whether or not a state bank accords par clearance to its 
checks is optional with each bank. A growing number of 
state banks, especially those having no national bank com- 
petition, have adopted this practice in order to secure addi- 
tional revenue. This is one charge which I do not believe 
comes under the rule of being able honestly to defend and 
explain satisfactorily to the customer. 

The check has become our principal medium of exchange 
and should circulate as freely as possible. I have heard 
bankers who charge exchange on checks drawn on their 
bank defend this practice on the theory that the check is 
payable at their counter, not in some far away place and 
that they are entitled to a charge for transferring the money, 
but the charge is made against the endorser of the check 
and not to the customer who orders the payment. 

A customer’s check drawn against his account is an order 
on the bank to pay a certain sum of money to a designated 
party or his order, and certainly the payee of that check 
is entitled to receive the amount the check calls for. The cost 
of that transaction should be borne by the maker of the 
check either by a direct charge or by figuring the cost in the 
analysis of the maker’s account. Of course, it is easier to 
deduct this charge in remitting to the collecting bank, and 
by that method the maker of the check seldom knows that 
his check has been discounted by his bank as the charge is 
usually absorbed somewhere along the way. If the exchange 
charge met with in the collection of out-of-town checks was 
passed back to the endorser and so on to the maker of the 
check so that he may know that the payee did not receive the 
amount that the check called for, it would have a tendency 


to discourage the further growth of this practice, and if the 
charge is just, the bank which makes it should have no ob- 
jection to this procedure. 

Another charge that is becoming more general is the so- 
called float charge. This is an interest charge on out-of-town 
checks deposited, based on the time required to collect them. 
The explanation advanced is that inasmuch as the customer 
receives immediate credit for the checks and the bank 
cannot use the money until the checks are collected, a 
reasonable interest charge is justified. I can see a number of 
objections to this plan. I do not believe it is good banking 
practice to permit customers indiscriminately to draw 
against uncollected funds. The bank usually knows nothing 
about the financial responsibility of the makers of the checks 
deposited, and we all know that checks returned unpaid are 
a common cause of overdrafts. Is not this extending credit 
blindly? 

A good many accounts carry satisfactory balances, bal- 
ances which amount to many times the amount of the float 
involved in the collection of out-of-town checks, and cer- 
tainly they should not pay interest on money they do not 
use and money which good banking practice dictates they 
should not use. If we permit our financially responsible cus- 
tomers to check against uncollected funds, they should pay 
interest on the money used and at a higher rate than that 
customer would pay on unsecured loans over the counter. 
I believe it good banking to discourage the practice of check- 
ing against uncollected funds. 

I realize that the two charges referred to yield a fine rev- 
enue to the banks, but the amount of revenue derived 
should not be the principal factor to consider. That should 
be whether the charges are fair and whether they can be 
explained satisfactorily to the customer. The customer may 
not openly file a very strenuous objection to these charges. 
He pays them because as a rule he has no choice, but I 
wonder if down in his heart the customer does not harbor a 
resentment against his banker, feeling that he is being un- 
justly assessed. 


No Ground for Pessimism 


REGINALD McKenna, Chairman, Midland Bank, 
Ltd., London, at the shareholders’ meeting. 


L paces we look to the future I see no ground for 
pessimism. We must not, it is true, underrate the 
importance of American developments in their effect 
on other parts of the world. If the recent shrinkage in 
American business should for any reason persist, then 
it seems likely that the slow but substantial growth 
of world trade, which had been gathering strength 
until the middle of last year, may be definitely ar- 
rested. With a decline in total trade it becomes all the 
more important that we should neglect no oppor- 
tunity of expanding our exports, whatever other 
pressure may be put upon our productive capacity. 
The special rearmament demand is temporary only; 
the maintenance of our export trade is a permanent 
necessity. 
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Against the ill-effects of a possible recession in in- 
ternational trade must be set the fact that we are 
favored by far healthier basic conditions than existed 
prior to the last slump. In addition, world markets 
are not generally overburdened by vast stocks of 
materials. 

While, therefore, I do not minimize the importance 
of American influence on us, I think it would be 
wrong to deduce from recent commodity and stock 
exchange movements that we are necessarily on a 
lasting downward curve. The clearing out of a specu- 
lative position, although accompanied by a severe 
fall in prices, is not in the long run bad for trade. In- 
deed, there are signs already that the depressing 
effect here of the American closing down of purchases 
of capital goods has spent its force, and that the 
underlying factors making for wider industrial activ- 
ity are again coming into play. 
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H. A. BrinkMAN, Vice-president, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, and President, State Bank Division, 
A.B.A., before the DEs Mornes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


IHAT the need for investment advice in connection with 

bank portfolios is a vital one is recognized by state bank 
examiners as well as by the examiners of the F.D.I.C. and 
the national banking departments. In an attempt to help 
solve this problem, some state banking departments, in 
conjunction with their state universities or schools of busi- 
ness administration, have been endeavoring to work out 
plans under which expert advice might be given to such 
banks as desire it. 

Some progress has been made and some difficulties are 
still to be overcome. The undesirability of permitting exam- 
ining authorities to furnish information or advice regarding 
securities is, of course, obvious. The supplying of this 
information through the universities may be a partial solu- 
tion, although it is hardly to be expected that the students 
in any school of business administration, even though super- 
vised by competent talent, will have the ability or experience 
or time to enable the offering of a continuing, comprehensive 
service. 

A quick survey of some of these plans seems to throw the 
main problem back into the lap of the correspondent banks 
which already have in operation research departments of 
several years standing, with an accumulated fund of infor- 
mation which could hardly be made available through the 
public agencies without the lapse of considerable time and 
much additional expense. 

A series of questions put to some of the larger banks in 
New York and in the reserve cities in this area resulted in 
securing some very interesting information, and also brought 
out some very striking contrasts. While most of the banks 
consulted do not keep an accurate record of the number of 
inquiries received, the estimates as to the number of country 
banks which check with them more or less regularly range 
from a minimum of 5 per cent to a high of 70 per cent. Allow- 
ing for the fact that most of the banks probably have ac- 
counts in two or more cities, and therefore may divide their 
inquiries, it is still evident that only a comparatively small 
number of banks check regularly with their correspondents. 
Probably a fair average figure would be somewhere between 
40 per cent and 50 per cent. 

As might be expected, the majority of inquiries received 
by the banks have to do with the purchase of commercial 
paper and U. S. Government bonds. Municipal bonds and 
general market bonds run neck and neck for third and fourth 
places while inquiries regarding brokers loans have dropped 
almost to the vanishing point. 

The service which the larger banks rendered ranges all the 
way from answering inquiries regarding market prices of 
securities to that of furnishing a complete investment super- 
vision of the portfolio for an annual fee. However, only 
comparatively few of the banks have a service of the latter 
type and apparently none of them is particularly anxious 
to take an additional responsibility in this regard. 

On the other hand, almost without exception the city 
banks indicated that they would welcome an increase in the 
number of inquiries from their customers. As an officer of 
one bank said, “The condition and productivity of his earn- 
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Investment Advice for Country Banks 


Six Practical Suggestions 


Tae following may be a satisfactory plan of pro- 
cedure for the country banker: 

1. If choosing a new correspondent, choose one in 
whose investment policy you have confidence. 

2. Having chosen your correspondent, don’t hesi- 
tate to ask it for information regarding your bond 
account, or issues you contemplate purchasing. 

3. Make at least one personal call on your cor- 
respondent to check your investment policy, or if you 
do not have a definite policy, ask it to help you formu- 
late one. It is much more satisfactory to talk things 
over than to write letters or telephone. 

4. After you have received the desired informa- 
tion, use your own best judgment as to the course of 
action to be taken. Do not expect your correspondent 
to be a prophet and tell you when to buy a particular 
issue or at what price to sell. 

5. If you send in a list of your bond holdings for 
periodical review, it is only fair that the list should be 
complete as to details and neatly prepared. 

6. Carry balances which compensate your cor- 
respondent for the work which he does for you. The 
larger banks have encouraged the analysis of ac- 
counts and determination of costs on the part of all 
banks. Therefore, they should not be imposed upon; 
for should the burden become too heavy, the day will 
come when it will be necessary to charge a fee for that 
which is now given gladly without direct compensa- 
tion.— Mr. BRINKMAN. 


ing assets must be of primary concern to every banker. I do 
not know any better way to increase the importance of 
correspondent relationship than to help the country banker 
administer his investment portfolio.” 

On the question as to whether the amount of service given 
bears any relationship to the size or profitableness of the 
account, it is rather remarkable that practically all of the 
banks consulted stated that there was no direct relationship. 
This statement is all the more worthy of notice when you 
consider that all the larger banks are analyzing their ac- 
counts regularly and probably realize that in many instances 
the investment service which they are giving costs them 
more than it is possible to make on the account in question. 

The answer then must be that the city banker feels that 
he may be able to make a contribution to the integrity of the 
banking system of our country, which is of more importance 
than the few dollars profit which may be sacrificed in con- 
nection with a particular account. But this condition may 
not continue indefinitely, for a few of the bankers indicated 
that they naturally could not give the same amount of 
service to the bank with the small balance as they gave to the 
bank with the larger balance, and again, one or two of them 
indicated that they had about reached the limit of the 
amount of service that could be given without charge. 

It seems that thousands of country banks are not aware of 
the cooperative spirit which has been developing among the 
banks, large and small, in recent years. This spirit means 
much for the preservation of the unit banking system. 
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BenjaMIN E. Youne, Vice-president, National Bank of 
Detroit, before the DEs MorneEs BANKING CONFERENCE. 


HE income rates a great many banks set up for use in 
Rane account analysis today are ridiculous. As I 
understand it, the purpose of account analysis is to evaluate, 
as nearly as we can, the actual worth to the bank of an 
account in order that the customers may receive fair treat- 
ment and that the bank may also. It is not fair to those 
customers whose balances compensate for services rendered 
for the bank to weaken its earning position, and consequently 
its stability, by carrying others at a loss. It is not fair to 
bank stockholders either, and, as a class, they certainly have 
had too little for their money. The real rate a bank earns on 
its funds available for use is a matter of simple calculation 
and for whatever it may be worth, I recommend that bankers 
find their rates and use them. 

Treasurers of business houses doing a national business 
call attention to the great differences that exist in bank 
analyses. These differences not only are reflected in item 
costs, which vary widely, but the banks differ in the very 
philosophy of what is to be accomplished. Most people are 
more than willing to measure up to all obligations but they 
are entitled to know pretty accurately just what the obliga- 
tions are and certainly they must not be imposed upon. I 
hope that the American Bankers Association will lose no 
opportunity to exert its influence on its member banks to- 
ward bringing about a more uniform philosophy of this 


Frank K. Houston, President, Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, before the New York STaTE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, of which he is President. 


fee economic world has had quite a relapse. The financial 

patient, which had been slowly convalescent since 1933, 
took a turn for the worse about the middle of the Summer, 
which has continued to date. 

Many causes have been assigned for this change in eco- 
nomic conditions but, to my mind, they can be classified 
under the following heads: legislation, labor, lack of con- 
fidence, and the fact that business tried to bring the patient 
along too fast. 

Under legislation, I would classify the tax on undistributed 
earnings; the capital gains tax; the Wagner labor bill; the 
attack on the Supreme Court; the Social Security tax; the 
proposed labor and hour bill, and the threat of more T.V.As., 
indicating further competition with private business. 

Under labor, I would classify the sit-down strike; the steel 
strike; picketing; the demonstrated irresponsibility of labor 
and its unwillingness or inability to carry out agreements; 
the C.I.O. threats, and in many cases the demands for un- 
reasonable increases in wages. 

All of the above, together with the breakdown of law and 
order in some places and the absolute failure of the authori- 
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“Here’s How It Is, John” 


Let Business Know the Rules 


subject, as well as a more accurate formula for deriving and 
applying costs. 

In many banks, which have embraced the plan of evaluat- 
ing customers’ accounts, the results are used in such a man- 
ner that certain classes of depositors are charged a high rate 
for services received, others are charged at a lower rate, 
and still others are required to measure up to no standard at 
all. I believe this involves a moral question of importance 
and I wish it could have more attention. I can appreciate 
the point of view of the banker whose thinking is opposed to 
service charges. I am sorry that they are necessary but under 
banking conditions in the United States today they are 
necessary and in the long run the bankers I refer to will un- 
doubtedly recognize that fact. 

I cannot appreciate the point of view of bankers who em- 
brace the principle of service charges, only to apply them, 
often unfairly, in the easiest places and not at all “where the 
going is hard.” The principle is right or it is wrong. Certainly, 
it is necessary today to the health of the bank. Like most 
good medicine it can be misused, and it is being misused 
quite widely. There is only one way to perpetuate a principle 
—that is through its wise application. What we need in the 
present instance is a wise application, under which all of the 
depositors of a bank will be measured by the same ruler— 
a fair measuring device, no trick, short-cut ruler which 
stretches at one time and contracts at another—and under 
which the banker will say to the customer, “Well, I’m aw- 
fully sorry, John, but here’s how it is and must be.” 


ties to protect the rights and property of citizens, not only 
brought about a slowing down of business but created fear 
and a general lack of confidence in the general business situa- 
tion which, together with the continuance of an unbalanced 
budget, continued excessive expenditures, with deficit 
financing by the Treasury, finally caused business to stop, 
look and listen, which it is still doing. 

The business world probably rushed in and overfed the pa- 
tient and, in my opinion, the greatest thing it now needs to 
regain its lost condition is the restoration of confidence that 
it can get well and to be left alone until it does get well. Now, 
least of all does it need further artificial stimulation. To gain 
that confidence, it needs to be assured that the Government 
does not propose to continue its policy of competition with 
private enterprise or impose such restrictions that private 
enterprise cannot operate with a profit and be able to retain 
some of said profit when made. 

I believe that business will go forward in a big way when it 
can look forward with confidence and know the rules by 
which it will be governed. 

Whatever the cause of the depression, and history can take 
care of that, we are now in it and it behooves us to do every- 
thing we can to help get the wheels of industry turning 
again. If further reform of business is desired or needed, let it 
wait until the patient gets well or, at least, is over this attack. 
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FRANK R. WARDEN, Vice-president, Central Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Des Moines, before 
the Des Moines Banking Conference. 


F all the causes of insomnia and chronic headache 
suffered by the banker with an investment port- 
folio, perhaps no contributing factor has equalled 
that of the recent precipitous decline in the market 
for railroad bonds. Nothing in history will compare to 
it in intensity. Bonds possessing investment quality 
last Summer sell at receivership prices today. 


Each Bank’s 


J. M. SorENSEN, Vice-president, Stephens National Bank, 
Fremont, Nebraska, before the Des MoInes BANKING 
CONFERENCE. 


DECADE or so ago we started to hear about what it cost 
to run a paid check and other items through the bank 
and what the expense was of carrying a small account on our 
books. In presenting these figures to bankers, speakers were 
always met with the statement, ‘“‘ These figures do not apply 
in my bank. They came from New York, San Francisco, 
Podunk or some other place. The situation in my bank is en- 
tirely different. The bank that produced these figures was 
either larger or smaller. It had less activity or it had more 
activity per dollars of deposits or some other such answer 
and for that reason the figures are of no value to me.” They 
never seemed to be just right and as a result bankers would 
not accept them as a guide. 

In 1926 I was appointed chairman of the bank manage- 
ment committee of our Nebraska Bankers Association, and 
at that time our association attempted to take a step forward 
and eliminate these objections by employing an expert who 
analyzed three banks in the state—one fairly large institu- 
tion, a medium sized one and a small country bank. The cost 
figures of these three banks were combined and an average 
arrived at. In this way we hoped to have a set of figures that 
would be accepted by the bankers of Nebraska as a fair guide 


M. A. LimpockeEr, President, Citizens National Bank, 
Emporia, Kansas, before the Des Mornes BANKING 
CONFERENCE. 


HERE is no reason why a farmer should not have a rea- 
sonable loan on barnyard security, considering the indi- 
vidual farmer and the kind of farm he has. Strictly the loan 
is undesirable because it is not the intention of the farmer to 
sell his work horses and milk cows to pay, but if he has a few 
hogs, a flock of chickens, and raises a crop, he is able to liqui- 
date a reasonable debt. 
Only a small amount of a country bank’s loans should be 
in barnyard loans and then carefully selected. Take a finan- 
cial statement from all borrowers on chattels so as to get a 
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Railroad Bonds 


Barnyard Loans 


Granting there are some bonds of proven invest- 
ment quality in this field, generally speaking, unless a 
bank is equipped with a highly specialized analytical 
department, extreme care and, in most cases, total 
avoidance of obligations of this type is warranted. 
Undoubtedly the market depreciation in many issues 
of fairly good rating but of financially weak lines has 
drawn the attention of prospective buyers to them. 
But no matter how high their intrinsic value may 
appear or be regarded, purchases should not be made 
by those acting in a fiduciary capacity. 


Cost Figures 


for them to follow, figures that would be safe upon which to 
base an equitable service charge schedule. 

Again we were disappointed. Bankers were not impressed, 
and we again received the same answers from the bankers of 
our state that we heard when the first cost figures from banks 
in states were presented. They still contended that their 
banks were entirely different and that the figures would not 
apply and were not safe for them to follow. Asa result we had 
accomplished very little, if anything at all, by this extensive 
attempt. 

The lesson to be gained from this, I believe, is that we must 
profit by the experiences we have gained in the past and each 
one for himself determine his own cost figures. When this is 
done we will know the facts and have to face them. No more 
alibiing can be done. It is not necessary to employ an expert 
to do this work in the average sized or small institution. We 
can do it very effectively ourselves with the use of American 
Bankers Association Booklet No. 15. 

After determining these cost figures, we should compare 
them with those of other institutions of a like size and charac- 
ter. In that way we can check our efficiency and determine 
whether we are in line with costs of other institutions. A com- 
parision of these figures and a frank discussion of them 
would be the finest study available for our regional clearing 
house association meetings. No other lesson could be so 
valuable. 


correct view of their indebtedness as well as the value of all 
livestock, equipment, feed, and crops to be planted so as to 
judge whether the prospect is fair to get your money back 
within at least a year. 

Be sure to have the wife sign the note to avoid claiming 
exempt property. She is often more anxious to get out of debt 
than is her husband. Be sure your chattel is properly drawn 
and recorded in compliance with the law, and so describe the 
chattel security and location that any stranger can find the 
property and identify it. Description and location is very 
important. 

Do not enter the chattel field unless you have a man, who 
knows values, to inspect all loans and keep detailed inspec- 
tion reports in the bank’s files. 
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Thoughts on Personal Loans 


A. C. Kineston, President, Oshkosh National Bank, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, before the Des Mornes BANKING 
CONFERENCE. 


N my opinion so-called country bankers, which means all 
| bankers outside of reserve centers, who are looking for 
new fields in which to loan money, should not take on all 
classifications of so-called personal loans at a high rate of 
interest, as it is very hazardous and no doubt will bring con- 
siderable grief. They should confine themselves as they have 
in the past to taking small loans, instalment or otherwise, in 
the regular course of their business. 

It perhaps is true that 80 or 85 per cent of the people do 
not have any established credit and are entitled to have some 
place to go in case of need, but it is also true that a high 
percentage of these are not entitled to credit and, of those 
who are, it seems that we, as bankers, would be rendering 
a much better service in discouraging the mortgaging of their 
future incomes to make purchases of non-essentials on the 
instalment plan, as it is a more or less dangerous practice 
and can be very easily overdone. If they could be taught to 
save their money first and buy for cash, they would not only 
be able to buy cheaper, but would also save the high interest 
and service charge that is usual to instalment contracts. 

After many years in the banking business, it has been my 
observation that it has never proven to be good business to 
make bank loans with co-signers, particularly in country 
communities where every little happening is known by the 
entire community. If the prospective borrower arranges for 
a loan and he asks his friends to sign with him, he is placing 
them in a tough spot and while they may like to refuse, they 
do not have the courage of their convictions and, if they are 


called upon to make payment, in a great majority of cases 
the bank has lost not only one friend, who was the signer, 
but also his friends and acquaintances. 

You bankers who have attempted to collect from accom- 
modation signers on notes will know that the reaction has 
been very bad when the bank asks them for payment. In 
many instances you have been called up by the proposed 
signer with the request that you refuse his signature. Added 
to this, one must take into consideration the fact that when 
banks advertise for personal loans, every rejection of an ap- 
plication in a small community works adversely. 

It is true that, instead of getting 6 per cent straight inter- 
est on small loans through the regular discount window of 
your bank, a personal loan department could get 6 or 8 per 
cent discount off the face of the loan, plus from $2.00 to $5.00 
for service charges, which would be equivalent to straight 
interest at a rate of from 12 to 20 per cent, which I believe is 
doing the borrower no favor whatever, as no one should have 
to pay that rate for the use of money and it is unethical and 
unfair for the banker to expect it. 

If I am wrong in this assumption, it seems at least that the 
banks should establish some definite basis so that the in- 
terest would be set out in plain figures where the borrower 
would know exactly what he is paying. If you were to tell 
the customer who comes to your personal loan department 
that his rate is to be 12 to 20 per cent straight interest, which 
is two, three or more times higher than the regular interest 
you are charging through your discount window, you would 
be in an awkward position and would have difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the satisfaction of the borrower the reason for 
this, even though you might be perfectly justified in the 
charge, based upon actual cost plus a reasonable profit. 


Reasonable Service Charges 


J. R. Gets, president, Farmers National Bank, Salina, 
Kansas, before the DEs Mormnes BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ge think of no sound argument against the imposition 
by banks of fair and reasonable service charges based 
upon a proper determination of costs. 

I am disturbed, however, by reports that some bankers 
seem to be imbued with the idea of charging all the traffic 
will bear. Knowing well how easily we are all influenced by 
the surging passion for profit, I deem it wise, and timely, to 
add a word of caution against the imposition of unreasonably 
high rates, lest we arouse an unfavorable public opinion. 

Reasonable service charges, based upon a proper determi- 
nation of costs, are justifiable and cannot be challenged 
successfully. On the other hand, the imposition of unrea- 
sonably high rates will cause, without question, an unfavor- 
able reaction, and may result in undesirable control legisla- 
tion. A news reporting agency in Washington, in a recent 
bulletin, states that legislation for regulation of service 
charges has been discussed in this session of Congress. It is 
Proper to assume that the demand for such legislation arises 
only where charges imposed are considered as unreasonable. 
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And we all know that some politicians are quick to grasp the 
opportunity to curry favor with the general public by de- 
nouncing the bankers as Shylocks, and then appearing in the 
réle of Portia. 

It is just good common sense for every banker imposing 
service charges to be prepared to defend his schedules by a 
proper determination of the cost of the various services 
rendered. To have such an analysis made by competent 
auditors may be prohibitive for many small banks, yet they 
need to know their costs if they are to establish equitable 
service charges. Realizing this fact, the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers Association has made 
available to every bank in the country a Manual for De- 
termining Per Item Costs, written in simple, understandable 
language. With this manual as a guide, it is possible for any 
small bank to determine its own per item costs without other 
aid. 

There are still some bankers, although relatively few, who 
operate without any service charges, but the continuance of 
low interest rates on loans and investments serves to weaken 
their opposition, and in my opinion the system will, of neces- 
sity, be adopted universally. 
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The Rising Tide of Paper Work 


ROBERTSON GRISWOLD, President, Trust Division, A.B.A., 
and Vice-president, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, 
before the Mip-WINTER Trust CONFERENCE. 


ee we are being faced yearly with ever increasing costs 
of operation is not open to argument. More and more are 
we being called upon to file reports, returns, forms, state- 
ments and kindred documents of every kind and character, 
together with the necessary substantiating records. 

One has only to compare the complicated and rapidly 
changing Federal tax statutes of the present with the fairly 
simple structure and administration under which we oper- 
ated in the earlier days of taxation, to realize the enormity of 
the problems now presented. In addition we have in a great 
majority of our states today vastly more intricate systems of 
taxation than anyone could have visualized a few years ago. 
These many changes and increasing perplexities put a tre- 
mendous pressure and burden on the corporate fiduciary of 
today, since, in order to comply intelligently, it must keep 
abreast of numerous rulings and decisions constantly be- 
ing handed down, clarifying and interpreting the various 
statutes. 

As each new form of taxation springs into being, whether 
national or state or local, the amount of paper work de- 
manded of us soars upward to a new peak. I think that we 
can all lend a sympathetic ear to the recent complaint of a 
large publishing house that it is now compelled to file about 
44,500 tax returns a year as against 14 in 1927, at a present 
cost of $21,000 per annum as compared with $850 ten years 
ago. 

Let us take a concrete example of what happens to the 
corporate fiduciary when someone has a new idea on taxa- 
tion. As you know, the Revenue Act of 1937 in its original 
form deprived the fiduciary of the old established exemption 
of $1,000 allowed against the income of a trust. Thanks 
largely to the efforts of the Sub-committee on Taxation of 
the American Bankers Association, the Act as finally passed 


Being Your 


Wriiu1am T. Witson, Assistant Advertising Director, 
American Bankers Association, before the DEs MorNes 
BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ADIO is an ideal public relations medium, but it is also 

primarily a vehicle of entertainment, and radio adver- 

tising, to be effective, requires a different technique from that 
employed in other forms of advertising. 

An advertiser who buys space in a publication is actually 
buying circulation. He knows, or he should know, the exact 
minimum number of copies of this publication that will be 
distributed. Then, if he is a wise advertiser he will make the 
very best use of the space bought. He will have prepared 
attractive art work and typography, compelling headlines, 
and the kind of copy which tells his story in convincing and 
interesting language. 

This same advertiser now decides to supplement his news- 
paper advertising with radio, and learns that, while as a 
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contained this exemption except in the case of the so-called 
accumulative or discretionary trusts, and as thus amended 
the extra burden on a trustee was rather limited. 

But do you realize how much paper work would have been 
saddled upon us if the Act had been passed with the original 
proposal still contained therein? According to a recently con- 
ducted survey (and I wish to express the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to those who so promptly responded to the telegram 
sent by our General Counsel), and taking a cross section of 
the replies from five widely scattered cities, it is interesting 
to note that 25 banks estimated that the proposed elimina- 
tion of the exemption would require the filing of a grand 
total of 24,860 more tax returns. This is an average of about 
1,000 new returns per bank, and allowing one hour each for 
the assembling of the requisite information plus the clerical 
work necessary to complete a return, the additional labor 
required would have consumed in each bank an average of 
125 days, based upon a work day of eight hours. And in 
about one-third of the trusts reported, the added revenue 
yield to the Government would in no case have exceeded $8 
per trust. 

As an offsetting item to these difficulties, it is gratifying to 
recall that the Treasury Department has consistently shown 
a complete willingness to cooperate constructively with 
fiduciaries. A recent striking instance of this cooperation is 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s adoption of the suggestion 
made by the Association’s Sub-committee on Taxation re- 
lating to the simplification and combination of the so-called 
Fiduciary Information Return 1041 and the Taxable, or 
1040, Return, the result of which, it is anticipated, will be to 
reduce the number of returns to be filed by the average cor- 
porate fiduciary by about 25 per cent. 

This is a splendid step in the right direction not only be- 
cause it gives some sorely needed cost relief to the fiduciary, 
but because it also indicates a sympathetic understanding on 
the part of some of our taxing authorities of the problems 
with which we are faced. 


Own Editor 


newspaper advertiser he has been furnished by the editor 
with news stories, editorials, cartoons, pictures, and other 
features, as a radio advertiser he becomes his own editor— 
and circulation manager as well. For, in order to broadcast 
sucessfully his advertising message over the radio he must 
first provide a program entertaining enough to capture 4 
listening audience. 

Another decided advantage of radio is the use of the human 
voice. Words in type are cold, there is no life in them; they 
lack the warmth, the vitalizing tones that come with the hu- 
man voice. 

Words written by a master may make a strong appeal 
to the emotions, but the human voice, if skilled, carries 
a searching and moving appeal to any audience. It can run 
the whole gamut of human emotion—love, fear, hate, con- 
fidence can all be sensed in its tones. P 

Words in type may siate an idea; but the human voice 
makes them vibrate with life. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1937 


«CW 


HE 91st Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1937 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 12, 1938. Total operating revenues increased over 1936 by 
$14,508,320 or 3.3%. Operating expenses increased $23,873,592 (due principally 
to higher wage scales, larger expenditures for maintenance, higher costs of 
materials and supplies and greater expenses incident to increased business). Net 
income was $27,278,638, as compared with $38,742,091 in 1936. Surplus was 
equal to 2.9% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as compared with 4.8% in 
1936. Surplus per share (par $50) was $1.45 as compared with $2.38 in 1936. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1936 


1937 Increase or Decrease 


Tora OperaTING REVENUES were $455,933,509 I $14,508,320 
I 23,873,592 

Leavinc Net REVENvE From Rattway Operations of 117,972,216 D 

TAXES amounted to 39,332,751 

Hire or Equipment and Joint Facitity Rents were 5,638,538 D 
D 


Tora. OperaTING ExPENSES were 337,961,293 


Leavine Net Rarttway Operatinc Income of 73,000,927 
Income From Investments AND OrHER Sources 

amounted to 37,559,227 1,439,694 
Makino Gross Income of 110,560,154 9,739,972 
Renta For Leasep Lines, IntEREst On Tue Com- 

pANY’s Dest AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to... 83,281,516 1,723,481 
Leavine Net Income of 27,278,638 11,463,453 
APPROPRIATIONS To SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc... . 8,144,466 801,726 


Surp.us (Equal to 2.9% on Capital Stock) 19,134,172 12,265,179 


11,179,666 


Dividends aggregating 244% ($1.25 per share) were paid during the year and 
charged against 1937 income. Both gross and net income were adversely affected 
to the extent of about $15,000,000, as compared with 1936, by the elimination 
of the so-called emergency charges on freight traffic. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad invites the active interest of its stockholders and 
bondholders in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Railroad. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Personal Loan Survey 


RussELL G. Situ, President, National Bank Division, 
A.B.A., and Vice-president and Cashier, Bank of American 
N.T.&.S.A., San Francisco, before the DEs MOINES BANKING 
CONFERENCE. 


I RECENTLY had the privilege of participating in a nation- 
wide survey of personal loan operations in banks. I should 
like to draw upon some of the knowledge gained from that 
survey to illustrate the remarkable unanimity with which 
banks making personal loans give testimony to the credit 
excellence and general desirability of personal instalment 
loans. 

On the basis of the information on personal loan operations 
furnished by the 258 banks replying to our questionnaire, it 
is readily apparent that: 

1. The number of banks offering personal loan accommo- 
dation has increased substantially within the last few years; 

2. The trend of personal loan volume in banks is steadily 
upward; 

3. Personal loans have proved sound, profitable, and 
practically trouble-free; 

4. Loss and delinquency experience has been uniformly 
low, and, in many cases, almost non-existent. 

5. Personal loan policies of banks have been characterized 
by excellent credit standards and practices; and 

6. Personal loans have demonstrated real value in building 
goodwill in the community and in developing new business 
for other departments of the bank. 

As the survey covered every geographical division of the 
country and ranged from very small to very large banks, a 
general picture of the whole field of personal loan operations 
and practices was obtained. For this reason, a few of the out- 
standing features of the survey may be of interest. 

Particularly noteworthy in the survey was the undertone 
of conservatism running through the replies. Maintenance of 
sound credit practices both in making and servicing personal 
loans was plainly evidenced by the tenor of the answers re- 
ceived. For instance, in the matter of maturities, only five of 
the 258 reporting banks indicated average maturities exceed- 
ing 18 months. When it is considered that many of these 
banks were making a good volume of the longer term modern- 
ization loans, this showing is even more impressive. 

Further evidence of the good credit judgment exercised by 
the banks participating in the survey is found in the loss and 
deliquency ratios reported for the various classes of loans. 
As an example, replies on automobile loan losses were re- 
ceived from 118 banks, of which 101 reported no losses what- 
ever. Sixteen banks reported automobile loan losses variously 
below 1 per cent and only one bank was in the 1 per cent to 
1.99 per cent bracket. 

The delinquency experience of these banks was also ex- 
ceptionally good. On delinquencies of 30 to 60 days, 76 re- 


ported no delinquencies and 27 showed delinquencies of legs 
than 1 per cent of the total dollar amount of loans outstand. 
ing. Only 15 out of the 118 banks reporting had delinquency 
ratios above 1 per cent. 

Nor were automobile loans the exception. Loss and delin. 
quency ratios reported for other classes of credit were 
similarly excellent, with only a very few banks showing devi- 
ations from the average. 

Of especial significance were the replies on the trend of de. 
linquencies. Out of 229 banks reporting, 213 stated that de- 
linquency percentages were not increasing. In view of the 
fact that practically all of these banks are experiencing a 
steadily increasing person» joan business, it is evident that 
no relaxation of credit standards has been made to gain 
volume. 

A great majority of the reporting banks handle their own 
delinquent collections and a large number of these impose 
late charges upon delinquent borrowers. More than two- 
thirds of the 155 banks making such charges report that it 
tends definitely to reduce delinquencies. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that only four banks reported irritation, com- 
plaints, or difficulty in collecting late charges. 

Replies on the method of charging interest show the dis- 
count method to be the most generally used. Rates in the 
main were between 5 and 6 per cent, although rates both 
substantially above and below that level were reported by a 
few banks. 

Another feature of the survey was the excellent earning 
ability reported for personal loans. Out of 62 banks furnish- 
ing percentage figures on net earnings of personal loan de- 
partments after deduction of expenses, 51 reported net 
profits of 4 per cent or higher. Of these, 31 placed their net 
earnings in the 4 per cent to 6.99 per cent bracket, 14 indi- 
cated a net return of 7 per cent to 7.99 per cent, and six 
banks reported net profits above 10 per cent. 

Briefly, some of the personal loan practices inaugurated 
by a number of the reporting banks were the following: 

(1) Using bookkeeping machines for the maintenance of 
payment records. 

(2) Insuring the borrower’s life for a flat charge of one per 
cent of the amount of the loan. 

(3) Writing letters of appreciation to makers and co- 
makers when loan is paid. 

(4) Obtaining signature of co-maker on application for loan. 

(5) Giving preferential interest rates to employees of well 
established industries. 

(6) Charging for loan applications. 

(7) Condensing personal loan forms to cut stationery 
expense. 

From this brief preview of the survey it is clear that banks 
in the personal loan field are finding it a desirable and pro- 
ductive form of credit granting. 


Houses 


Lar's find a way in every American city to house workers in new homes appropriate to the 
earnings of the tenants. The trouble with the present practice in housing is that the lower in- 
come families have to use second-hand houses that are too large, that are too expensive to 
operate, and that are not modern or attractive in any respect. What we need is a means of 
giving our lower income groups new houses that are modern and attractive and properly 
arranged for economical operation.—L. R. BouLWARE, Vice-president and General Manager, 


CARRIER CORPORATION. 
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IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


During the past 67 years “the paper 


with the wavy lines" has come to stand 


for SAFETY in almost every civilized 


country where checks are used. While 


“NATIONAL” Safety Paper is the most 


widely known of the La Monte products, 
we make Safety Papers for every pur- 


pose and in every price field. The RAG- 


CONTENT Grades are La Monte Safety 
Bond, National Safety, Bankers Safety 
and Safety Check; SULPHITE Grades 


are Anchor Safety and Exchange Safety. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


La Monte Safety Papers are recognized the world over as the Standard 
of Protection for Checks, Drafts, Letters of Credit and all types of nego- 
tiable instruments. 


Nutley .... . . . NewJersey 
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The Banks 


RoBEerRT H. Myers, Vice-president, 
Merchants National Bank, Muncie, 
Indiana, before the DES MoInEs BANK- 
ING CONFERENCE. 


E total obligations of the United 
States outstanding on June 30, 1937, 
were $41,090,000,000. That figure in- 
cludes both direct and guaranteed is- 
sues. I have been able to get an approxi- 
mate distribution of the holdings. 


Boys Play U. S. Bond Poker 


The banks of the country held 41 per 
cent; Federal Reserve banks 6 per cent; 
Government agencies 8 per cent; insur- 
ance companies 13 per cent; all others, 
32 per cent. Now, I want to invite your 
attention to the fact, not merely that 
banks hold more Government securities 
than any other known class of investors, 
but to some points that I believe are 
even more important. 

Assuming that the investment policy 


Advertising a bank’s services helps classify it as a vital 


element in the stream of business. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR, PRESIDENT 


One of a Series of Advertisements which appear regularly in Chicago Newspapers 


Letters of a business man 


to his son 
XXXIX 


Dear Son: 

I’ve always had the strongest possible con- 
viction that even if you weren’t able to re- 
member all the thousands of facts you 
learned in college, you would still have left 
the most valuable part of your education— 
a knowledge of where to go and find the facts 
when you need them. It’s like having a hand 
drill when you’re in need of holes. It’s better 
to be able to make holes when and where you 
want them than to have to carry a lot of 
holes in stock all the time! 


So in your reading of those six books and 
fifteen magazine articles on the history of 
the raw materials which go into your prod- 
uct, you were making the best possible use 
of the “tools” you spent your college years 
learning how to use. 

Good business men know the worth of 
good tools and spend no little time and 


effort acquiring them and learning how best 
to use them. One of the most valuable 
“tools” in a business man’s hands is his 
bank. For here is a reference library, a statis- 
tical bureau, a laboratory of business science, 
a corps of business advisers, and many other 
“tools” —all rolled into one. 


In the conduct of a business, it is difficult 
to say which is the most valuable of a bank’s 
services—its everyday banking functions, 
or the combined knowledge and experience 
of its officers which is available for the use 
of its customers in business problems. 


Of all the “tools” you are now collecting 
for use in carving yourself a career, always 
remember that one of the most useful is 
your bank. 

Affectionately, 
Dap. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicago 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


COMMERCIAL 


CHECKING 


SAVINGS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTS 


of the Federal Reserve banks is dictated 
from the viewpoint of Government, we 
see at once that the 14 per cent holdings 
of the Reserve banks and Government 
agencies are for reasons not common to 
commercial bankers. We can further as. 
sume that the 13 per cent holdings of 
the insurance companies can and prob- 
ably have been integrated to their re. 
quirements, rather scientifically deter. 
mined by study of their experience 
tables. It is unlikely that either of the 
above classes of holders is in the market 
for exactly the same reasons that the 
banks are there. 

We will admit that we do not have 
any break down as to the 32 per cent 
held by “others,” but I think we can 
safely assume that a considerable por- 
tion is held for investment by individ- 
uals, corporations or trusts that do not 
have balance sheets disclosing some 75 
per cent to 90 per cent current liabili- 
ties. All of which leads to the thought 
(and I claim no originality in this) that 
most of the market activity in govern- 
ments is supplied by banks. 


AROUND THE TABLE 


I AM reminded of the good old Amer- 
ican game of poker. Gathered around 
the table are the conventional five. One 
of the players is a “house” man; his 
proportion of the chips is 14 per cent. 
This gentleman can replenish his stack 
at any time by merely calling on the 
“house” for more chips, which can if 
necessary be taxed away from others in 
the playing group, or an additional sup- 
ply can be manufactured outright. 

Another player holds 13 per cent of 
the visible chips. He is in a business or- 
ganized in such a manner that he can 
foretell with reasonable accuracy his 
cash demands for a considerable period 
ahead. Besides, the chips in front of him 
do not represent the major part of his 
assets. He is not likely to have to cash 
in all of his chips unexpectedly and 
leave the game. 

Another player, holding 32 per cent 
of the chips in sight, is a little bit mys- 
terious as to his identity and occupa- 
tion, but the rest of the boys are playing 
the hunch that he can stay in the game 
more or less indefinitely. 

The men who hold the greatest visible 
stack in this game, with 41 per cent of 
all the chips piled in front of them, are 
the Messrs. Banks. The Banks boys 
have a multitude of dependents at 
home, looking to them for support all 
the time, who occasionally make rather 
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heavy drafts upon them for money. In 
fact, there are times when these de- 
pendents call upon the Messrs. Banks 
for so much money that they ought to 
be prepared to cash in quite a quantity 
of their chips at any time. Now, the 
trouble is, the Banks boys hold so many 
of the chips that if they attempted to 
cash in or dispose of any substantial 
amount of their chips, they would prob- 
ably break up the game. It is quite cer- 
tain that these chips are not readily 
convertible into spendable cash of the 
same value that the Messrs. Banks and 
the other players paid for them. In point 
of fact, the chips are not redeemable by 
the “house” on demand, but in ac- 
cordance with the dates marked upon 
them. A player wishing to leave the 
game has to sell his stack. 

Actually, the Messrs. Banks are sup- 
plying most of the action in the game. 
About all the other players are doing is 
ante-ing occasionally, looking at their 
cards, throwing them down and stand- 
ing pat. Another odd thing about this 
situation is, the “house” has been oper- 
ating “in the red” for several years. It 
has the power to manufacture more 
chips, true; it even has the power to 
manufacture the money to pay off the 
chips, should it decide to do so. Of 
course, in that event, the money would 
not buy nearly so much of the real 
things in the outside world. Some of the 
Banks boys claim they are ahead of the 
game, but if they are counting their 
winnings in chips, they won’t know their 
actual standing until they have cashed 
out. 

There are some other gaming rooms, 
marked “general market” and with 
other specific designations. However, 
we have not stopped to peek in those 
rooms, although of course we know that 
there are some members of the Banks 
family represented in the play there, too. 

Now, I do not pose as an “expert” in 
either poker or investments. I’m aware 
I haven’t presented a perfect allegory. 
I know that: The “chips” in the fanci- 
ful game bear interest; the longer the 
maturity, the higher the yield; pressure 
for earnings induced the purchase of the 
“chips”; not all banks hold many long- 
term “chips”; not all banks are repre- 
sented in the active “play”; in fact, no 
class of banks, whether grouped by size, 
location or otherwise, deserves even 
oblique disparagement. In my refer- 
ences to the “house,” I am not confused 
as to the functions of the issuer and the 
market. 

But in spite of its technical defects, it 
isn’t just an impish interlude presented 
for its entertainment value; I think the 
tale has considerable reflective value. 
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What Gumption Tells Us 


IL, seems to me I remember that back 
at the Boston Convention in October of 
last year I heard a fellow by the name 
of Robert H. Myers say that an exten- 
sion of branch, group or chain banking 
systems meant the removal of banking 
control from local communities into 
strange and remote hands. 

I have been thinking for some time 
that, so far as a major portion of the 
earning assets of banks is concerned, 
control has passed into strange and 
remote hands. I know that many theo- 


ries and plausible arguments can be 
advanced for almost any situation, but 
I think our gumption tells us that our 
assets should have a definite relation to 
our liabilities. 

Someone will say that the need for 
liquidity has passed, but I rather think 
that, with the greater part of our liabili- 
ties payable on demand, we should 
not dismiss as old-fashioned the con- 
servative principle of striving for 
at least substantial liquidity —Mnr. 
MYERS. 


R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 


of 
Banks and Trust Companies 


for 


Directors Committees 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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TRADITIONALLY 
A BANKERS’ BANK 


Tue CuHaAsE NatTionaL Bank 1S traditionally a 


bankers’ bank. 


From inception, one of its guiding policies has been 
the development of correspondent banking rela- 
tions. For years it has served thousands of the 


country’s leading banks. 


The Chase is outstanding because of 
—the efficient way in which it handles the routine 


daily transactions of its correspondents. 


—the friendly cooperative spirit of its official staff 
and its knowledge of credit, business and financial 


conditions in every section of the country. 


—its value in many matters where its size, prestige 


and connections are important to correspondents. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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